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TO-MORROW. 
BY HW. LONGFELLOW, 

O river of To-morrow, [ uplift 
Mine eyes, and thee I follow as the night 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning light 
Broadens, and a] the sh«dows fade and shift; 
I follow, follow, sure to meet the -un, 
And confident that what the future yields 
Will be the right unless myself be wrong. 
Regrets and recollections of things past, 
With hints and , rophecies of things to be, 
And insp‘rations which, could they be things, 
And stay with us, and we could hold them fast, 
Were our good angels—these I owe to thee. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
On April 17, Sir Henry Parkes, premier 
of New South Wales, announced that the 
government would introduce a bill provid- 

ing for the enfranchisement of women. 
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The Llinois Senate Judiciary Committee, 
after hearing an argument on the resolu- 
tion for an amendment to the State consti- 
tution granting women full suffrage, re- 
ferred it back to the Senate recommending 
its passage. 

ee a 

Mrs. 8. H. Sawyer, of London, Ky., has 
compiled an interesting and valuable little 
pamphlet on Co-education. It is published 
by the Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 
The Association is practical in its aims, 
and is trying, among other things, to open 
to women the doors of such Kentucky 
schools and colleges as still exclude them. 
The pamphlet contains testimony in favor 
of co-education from President White of 
Cornell, President Angell of Michigan 
University, President Warren of Boston 
University, ex-President Le Conte of the 
University of California, Dr. Bashford, 
president of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Professor Pope of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and the presidents 
of the University of Indiana, the Ohio 
State University, the Wesleyan University 
at Middletown, Conn., De Pauw Universi- 
ty, and a number of others. Although the 
South has been slow to adopt co-education, 
yet wherever tried it seems to have 
worked as well there as elsewhere. Mrs. 
Sawyer’s pamph'et includes quotations 
from Prof. Addison Hogue, of the Universi- 
ty of Mississippi; Prof. Halstead of the 
University of ‘I'exas; and the presidents 
of Rutherford College (N. C.,), Bethel 
College (Tenn.,), and Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity. 
—*e- 





Attorney-General Tabor, of New York, 
has been asked, ‘‘Can women vote for 
school commissioners at the coming elec- 
tion, and, if so, has the ballot clerk the 
right to scratch off all the names but those 
for echool commissioners before handing 
the tickets to such persons?” In reply, the 
Attorney-General held that women are 
Only entitled to vote at school meetings, and 
that any woman who attempts to vote for 
&chool commissioner is liable to indict- 
ment. 
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ma, all the prominent sororities of Ameri- 
can co-educational colleges were repre- 
sented by delegates. The business ses- 
sions were full of interest. On Thursday 
evening a formal reception was tendered 
the delegates at the Parker House, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe receiving; on Friday 
evening there was a banquet at the Bruns- 
wick, of which about sixty college girls 
and alumnz partook; while between times 


| several delightful luncheons and teas 


were given by the local chapters. On 
Saturday the delegates and their friends 


| went to Cambridge, where they were en- 


| 
| 


| On marriage and divorce. 








| 
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tertained at breakfast by the Harvard di- 
vinity school men, Mrs. Richard H. Dana 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer receiving. 
After breakfast the guests were escorted 
about the college and the annex, return- 
ing to Mrs. Palmer’s for tea. 


>> 
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The Congregational Club of New York 
and vicinity gave a banquet to about 250 
ladies and gentlemen on the evening of 
April 20, at Hotel St. Denis, on Broadway. 
After the banquet there was a discussion 
The speakers 
were Rev. Dr. Dike, secretary of the 
American Divorce Reform League, Hon. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and professor of 
Yale University, Ribbi Gottheil of Tem- 
ple Emanu-El, New York, and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. Mrs. Livermore contended 
that no divorce reform can result in just 
and satisfactory legislation that is carried 
forward unassisted by women of culture, 
character and experience; that, as men 
are notoriously violators of marital obli- 
gations to a greater extent than women, 
the woman’s side of this question must be 
carefully considered, and her grievances 
heard; and that, in this age of the world, 
to perpetuate marriage laws that give to 
the husband the control of his wife’s per- 
201, property and minor children will re- 
sult in continual wretchedness, rupture of 
marriage ties, and dissolution of the home. 


+ 
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Mrs. Annie Besant, a helpful friend of 
working-women, an earnest advocate of 
woman suffrage, and one of the most elo- 
quent of living Englishwomen, is making 
a brief visit to this country. She will 
leave Boston next Thursday on her return 
to Great Britain. Therefore the only op- 
portunity Massachusetts suffragists will 
have to meet her will be at the reception 
next Wednesday afternoon, at the suffrage 
parlors, No. 3 Park Street. See announce- 
ment on fourth page. 
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The Emanu-E] Sisterhood of Personal 
Service is an active, incorporated society 
of Jewish women, which was organized in 
New York, March 3, 1889, with forty 
members. Its purpose is to rend:r direct 
personal aid to those who are in need of it. 
No dues are required of the members; 
they serve and give, according to their 
time and means, and select their woik 
from one of the four sections into which 
the society is divided: ‘‘Friends of the 
Sick and Needy,” ‘‘Friends of Children,” 
‘Friends of Working Girls,” and ‘‘Friends 
of Working Women.” The Sisterhood 
maintains a home where an industrial 
school and a day nursery are carried on, 
and where the ‘Friendly Club,” which it 
organized among the Jewish working girls, 
holds evening meetings. House-to-house 
visiting, relief, empioyment, classes, en- 
tertainments, lectures and a library are 
features of the work. The Sisterhood is 
raising a building fund for a larger home 
to accommodate its growing work, and it 
publishes a ‘‘Monthly Record.” 

+o 

Interesting correspondence from New 
York, Ohio, Kansas and South Carolina is 
unavoidably crowded out this week. 
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A good deal of criticism has been passed 
upon Miss Willard for presiding at the 
recent National Council of Women, which 
included women of all denominations. 
Especial objection has been raised because 
among the women ministers present there 
were so many Unitarians and Universalists. 
This has even been made an argument by 
some denominational papers for excluding 
women from the Methodist Conference! 
The Union Signal of April 16 makes a 
very full and conclusive reply to these 
criticisms. It says: 


The Woman’s Council is a great educa- 
tional, philanthropic and reformatory or- 


At the Pan-Hellenic convention of | g#nization, like the Social Science Associa. 


women’s Greek Letter societies held last 
week under the auspices of the Boston 
University Chapter of Kappa Kappa Gam- 


tion, the Charities a-d Corrections society, 
and the National Educational Association. 
It is perfectly colorless in respect of 
creed. There are women in it of all faiths 











and of no faith; Jews. Catho'ics, Protes- 
tants, Spiritualists, Agnostics; even as 
there are men of equally varied belief io 
all the societies we have named as analo- 
gous in structure to the Woman’s Council. 
But no Bish»yp or D.D of any church 
would be criticised by Christian people for 
participating in, or for presiding over, the 
Social Science Association, the National 
Educational Convention or the Society of 
Charities and Corrections. Nay, he would 
be yee for so doing, as an illustra- 
tion of Christianity in action. 

The article further points out that the 
comparative fewness of the orthodox wom- 
en ministers present was due to the fact 
that most of the orthodox denominations 
do not yet ordain women—a fact for 
which the officers of the Woman’s Council 
are not responsible. The other criticisms 
are answered with equal conclusiveness. 
It is pointed out that three of the five 
newly-elected officers of the Council are 
evangelical; that Miss Willard freely pro- 
claims her own evangelical views on all 
occasions; and that in co-operating in phil- 
anthropic work with those who ‘‘follow 
not with us’’ theologically, she is supported 
by the very highest Christian authority. 


ww 
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The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation will give a banquet complimentary 
to their past president, Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, on the evening of Wednesday, April 
29, at the Parker House; reception at 7 
P. M., dinner at 8. Distinguished guests 
are expected, and there will be an enjoy- 
able after-dinner program. 

Michigan women have had school suf- 
frage for many years, with the exception | 
of the women of Detroit. There the city 
charter excluded them until two years 
ago, when the Legislature so altered the 
charter as to give Detroit women the same 
rights possessed by women throughout 
the rest of the State. At the last two elec- 
tions, the women of Detroit have voted in 
large numbers, the names of 3,500 being 
on the registration books. A bill has now 
been introduced in the State Legislature 
for a new city charter which will again 
deprive the Detroit women of any voice 
in regard to the schools. A spirited pro- 
test has been published by prominent | 
women of Detroit. They say: 

A measure which should threaten to 
defraud the women of Detroit of a few 
thousand dollars would stand condemned 
in the eyes of every honest man. This 
proposed charter would deprive them of 
what they value more highly than money, 
and we ask that it be at once amended in 
such a way as shall relieve it of the impu- 
tation of unfairness toward the women of 
this city, and make it in one very essential 
particular what it claims to be—an ex- 
ponent of home rule. 

The protest is signed by Harriet J. 
Boutell, Helen P. Jenkins, Emma S§. Fox, 
Sarah J. La Tour, Virginia Dunbar, Sara 
M. P. Skinner, Octavia W. Bates, Cath- 
arine A. F. Stebbins, S. Gertrude Banks, 
M. D., and Martha Strickland. 
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Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer was last Sun- 
day formally ordained and installed as 
pastor of the Bell Street Chapel at Provi- 
dence, R. I. She has held the position for 
some time, but has not until now been au- 
thorized to perform marriages and fulfil 
all the legal functions of a minister. For | 
this it was necessary to have a special act | 
of the Legislature. Mrs. Spencer's hus- | 
band, Rev. Wm. H. Spencer, took part in | 
the ordination service, and Rev. William | 
J. Potter gvae the discourse. Hesaid: | 

Women have been ordained to the min- 
istry in several of the religious denomina- | 
tions in this country, but it is believed that 
this is the first instance of the ordination 
of a woman in Rhode Island. But the 
State which under Roger Williams gave a 
hospitable refuge to Anne Hutchinson, 
who was the first woman preacher in New 
England, though not ordained,—the State | 
that gave her a home and freedom when | 
she was banished from Massachusetts for 
heresies, should not be behind in that 
progress which recognizes woman's fitness 
for the pulpit; and the pastoral ‘soul 
liberty” which Roger Williams preached 
and Mrs. Hutchinson practised, has no dis- 
tinction of sex. And the congregation of 
Bell Street may be congratulated that to- 
day you have made a new illustration of | 
this ancient doctrine of Roger Williams | 
and Rhode Island by investing a woman | 
with all the official functions of a minister. 

The ordination service was very beauti- 
ful. A letter from Rev. Charles G. Ames | 
was read, conveying a welcome from the | 
ministry. Mr. Barton A. Ballou gave the 
greeting from the trustees of the Chapel 
Fund under the will of James Eddy. The | 
address of ordination and installation in | 
behalf of the society was given by Mr. | 
Charles D. Reynolds, and the exercises | 
were interspersed with fine music. | 








‘other countries. 





WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 


The following paper was read before the 
Alumnz of the Philadelphia Girls’ High 
and Normal School, on March 14, by Dr. 
Anna M. Fullerton, physician-in-chief of 
the Woman’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia : 


The evolution of woman's intellect from 
its embryo stage of existence into its present 
state of activity is the result of its release 
from the repressing influences of a barbaric 
state of society—the state of society which 
had to exist in the ages when might made 
right, and when the natural aggressiveness 
and combativeness of the masculine nature 
gave man the priority as law-giver, leader, 
and warrior. A womanly nature could 
not in such times give itself true expres- 
sion in public life. ‘I'he home served then 
as a quiet haven where womanly virtues 
could be exercised apart from the world. 
But woman's faith and patienve, working 
in unseen places, were in themselves large- 
ly the power by which the evolution of the 
race was accomplished, bringing about an 
age when the exercise of brute force was 
to be considered as demeaning to the true 
dignity of man ; when reason and judgment 
were to serve as the only proper instru- 
ments in arbitration; when ‘the meek,” 
whether men or women, might inherit the 
earth because of the inherent virtue of 
their cause. ‘Thus has come about the 
present age, fullof womanly aspiration 
and activity, which may be regarded, 
in comparison to the durk ages of the past, 
as the spring of promise, so beautifully 
described by Lowell, when 
“Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass or flowers.”’ 


May we not, as we gaze down the long 
vista of happiness and usefulness thus 
opening to women, say in the words of 
another poet: 

‘‘Thus comes the statelier Eden back to men’’? 


But let us now consider the past, the pres- 
ent and the future of women in medicine. 

The few exceptional women, looming 
up here and there throughout the centuries 
preceding the nineteenth, such as Anna 
Manzolini of Italy, Madame Boirin and 
Madame Lachapelle of France, and a few 
others,—provea, by their profound knowl- 
edge and their professional! skill, the capa- 
bility of women to grapple with abstruse 
subjects and to put in practice the knowl- 
edge they obtained. Inthe University of 
Salerno, which flourished during the Mid- 
dle Ages, and in the University of Bologna, 
the oldest of the Italian Universities, now 
in the nine hundreth year of its existence, 
women were not only students, but pro- 
fessors of medicine. Feminine enterprise, 
however, found no fitting soil for extensive 
development until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when it took root in 
America, and, notwithstanding many ad- 
verse elements, spread far and wide, thriv- 
ing in this atmosphere of independent 
thought as it could not in that of old-world 
conventionalism. Hence, in this reform, 
America leads the world. 

In 1848, Dr. Elizabeth Black well received 
her diploma as a regular graduate of the 
Geneva Medicu! College in New York State. 
lt was a comparatively slight occurrence 
which directed the attention of Elizabeth 
Blackwell to the study of medicine; 
but it was the expression of an awaken- 
ing need which was felt wherever women 
were to be found, not only in this but in 
The story is as follows: 
Owing to her father’s failure in business and 
his subsequent death, she was thrown at an 
early age upon her own resources for sup- 
port. The family lived at that time in 
Cincinnati, and there, at the early age of 
seventeen, Elizabeth opened a _ school 
which she sustained satisfactoril, for sev- 
eral years. Teaching was the only respec- 
table means of self-support then open to 


| women, and Elizabeth, therefore, first en- 


tered upon it. The severe sufferings of a 
dear girl-friend, who was afflicted with a 
distressing disease, made constant de- 
mands upon her sympathy, and awakened 
her deepest solicitude. To Elizabeth this 
friend expressed her keen regret that there 
was no one of her own sex to whom she 
and other like sufferers could resort for 
treatment, and fondly she urged her friend 
to devote her talents to opening the way 
to meet a want which multitudes painfully 
felt. With the germ of this new idea in 
her mind, Elizabeth wrote to six different 
physicians in different parts of the country. 
Their invariable reply was that the object, 
though desirable, was impracticable. **Ut- 
terly impossible for a woman to obtain a 
medical education. The idea eccentric and 
Utopian.” But this brave woman was not 
to be deterred. She reasoned thus regard- 
ing the advice given her: ‘A desirable 
object, a good thing to be done, yet suid 
to be impossible. { will do it.” She at 
once commenced medical reading under 
the direction of a physician in whose fam- 
ily she took a position as governess. She 
thus supported herself by teaching until 
she had prepared herself for admission 
into a medical school. Drs. Allen and War- 
rington, of Philadelphia, were among her 
preceptors during this time. On applica- 
tion for admission to the medical schools 
of New York, Philadelphia and Boston, she 
was uniformly refused. From ten other 
places the same answer was returned. At 
Geneva, N. Y., the faculty submitted the 
question of her reception to the students. 
‘rhe affair seems to have been regarded as a 
good joke by the lawless and impressible 


[Concluded on Second Page.) 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss L. E. McELroy is the first woman 
in California to file her official bond as 
notary public. She will reside in San 
Quentin. 


Miss BELLE E. MATTESON is editor and 
publisher of the Fargo (N. D.) Sun, an 
enterprising and influential Democratic 
newspaper. 

Miss CLARA Myers, of the class of '91, 
will deliver the valedictory on class day 
at the University of Illinois, having taken 
the highest rank. The class includes four 
times as many young men as young 
women. 


Mrs. Mary A. HITCHCOCK, president of 
the Nebraska W.C. T. U., urges the wom- 
en of that State to be sure to vote at the 
coming school elections, and whenever 
practicable, to put up a woman candidate, 
work for and elect her. 


Mrs. LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, the 
first woman admitted to the bar in Massa- 
chusetts, is contributing to the Chautaw- 
quan a series of interesting articles on 
special phases of the law as they affect 
women in the different States of the Union. 


Miss ANNA HALLOWELL and Mrs, 
MUMFORD, of Philadelphia, who have 
given much earnest labor to the cause of 
education, were members of a committee 
that recently visited the Pennsylvania 
Legislature in behalf of a bill to abolish 
the system of ward school boards in Phil- 
adelphia, and to put the schools under the 
management of one Board of Education. 
Both ladies made addresses, and a paper 
prepared by Mrs. Sarah C. F. Hallowell 
was read by Mrs. Lukens. 


Mrs. THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD, of Ven- 
tura, Cal., began the cultivation of flowers 
five years ago in a small way, and has 
built up a large retail and wholesale trade. 
Her city gardens and greenhouses contain 
remarkable collections of choiee plants, 
and are famed throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia. She has in addition five acres of 
land in the country. She superintends her 
business herself, attends to a large corre- 
spondence, and has recently made great 
improvements and added to her facilities. 
This year she issues her third retail cata- 
logue and fourth wholesale trade list of 
bulbs, seeds and plants. She is continu- 
ally experimenting in growing new varie- 
ties, and has originated several beautiful 
and valuable varieties of cannas, fuchsias 
and carnations. 


Miss OCTAVIA GRACE RITCHIE, who has 
just graduated in medicine at Bishop’s 
College in Montreal, is the first woman in 
Quebec to take a medical degree. She took 
an excellent rank, and was heartily ap- 
plauded when she came forward to receive 
her diploma. The chancellor, the dean 
and the principal, in their addresses, all 
referred to Miss Ritchie with commenda- 
tion, and declared that the experiment of 
admitting women—still regarded as a great 
innovation in Quebec—had proved an en- 
tire success. The dean, Dr. F. W. Camp- 
bell, said: ‘‘Miss Ritchie, who graduates 
to-day, has the distinction of being the 
first lady student to attend regularly the 
wards and clinical lectures at the Montreal 
General Hospital, where the students of 
McGill and Bishop’s meet, and I am telling 
the simple truth when I say that her pres- 
ence in that large class has had a most 
refining influence.” 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE lately spoke 
on ‘*The Women who do not Marry,” at 
the Boston Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, replying to recently pub- 
lished articles by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton and Mrs. John Sher- 
wood. She admitted that women are not 
rushing into matrimony to-day, and gave 
as one possible reason for it that in all the 
States of the Union except six the law 
puts the wife upon a lower status than the 
unmarried woman. She said in conclusion: 
‘The world would not be what it is to-day, 
were it not for the work of unmarried 
women who have gone into hospitals and 
prisons, and among disease and sorrow 
and suffering, laboring for love with the 
spirit of Christ. Every woman’s heart 
thrills when she calls the roll: Harriet 
Martineau, the great pioneer of the higher 
education of women, leaving behind her a 
literature of honor, morality, high ethics; 
Sarah Martin, who came before Elizabeth 
Fry in prison work; Florence Nigh ingale, 
the pioneer of sanitary work in war; the 
Carey sisters, Abby May, Frances Power 
Cobbe, Harriet Hosmer. The world is 
glorified by its unmarried women, and 
filled with their good deeds.” 
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young men then inthe college, and, greatly 
to the discomfiture of the faculty, she was 
admitted by a unanimous vote of the stu- 
dents. At the close of her term of study, she 
came up for examination, and took rank 
with the best students. her name appearing 
in the honor list of the roll of graduates. 
Although treated with kindness by her 
classmates, Dr. Blackwell had much to 
contend with in her treatment by an out- 
raged public, during her course of study. 
The ladies at her boarding-house ignored 
her presence; none noticed her in the 
street; and it was only after the public 
announcement of her graduation with 
honor, that those who had reviled and per- 
secuted her sought to express their appre- 
ciation of her true worth. For hospital 
experience, Dr. Blackwell was obliged to 
go abroad. No hospital in her own land 
would receive her. In Paris and London 
she spent three years in the acquirement 
of practical experience, and floally opened 
= office in New York in the autumn of 
1. 

Immediately after the brilliant record 
made by Elizabeth Blackwell, a few wom- 
en were admitted to other colleges; but so 
strong was the influence of public senti- 
ment in the matter that soon the doors 
were permanently closed again, and an 
effort was made to supply the demand for 
the medical education of women by the 
establishment of separate colleges for 
them. The Woman’s Medical Colleges of 
Boston and Philadelphia were established 
4 1850, the New York Infirmary in 

54. 

This, however, was one of those “lateral 
movements” which, as Col. Higginson 
says, are more dangerous to a reform than 
its ups and downs; for, although render- 
ing the attainment of a degree in medicine 
quite easy to a woman, it shut her out 
more completely from the attainment of 
practical knowledge such as can be ob- 
tained alone by clinical work in hospitals. 
For years, therefore, the meagre opportu- 
nities of these special schools rendered it 
necessary fora woman desiring anything 
deserving the name of an education to sup- 
plement her course by European study. 

Strangely enough, the great University 
schools of Europe were the first to admit 
women to the same courses as men. The 

uestion seems to have been considered 
there in the realm of pure reason, and 
women accorded their rights as human 
beings, not by favor, but because, when 
they possessed the necessary intellectual 
qualifications for admission, they were 
not to be debarred because of accidents of 
existence, such as sex. 

The University of Paris led the way 
and conferred its first woman’s degree 
upon Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi in 1871. 
The Swiss University of Zurich followed ; 
then the University College of London. 
The Universities of our Western States 
now admit women to their medical depart- 
ments on the same terms as men. There 
are now forty-nine medical colleges admit- 
ting women in the United States and 
Canada, nine being separate women’s 
schools. In England the new reform has 
likewise taken root, and women phy- 
sicians are almost as numerous as here. 
They are to be found, in fact, in almost 
every country of Europe. 

Although advantages for the theoretical 
training of women in medicine are now 
quite numerous, and social obloquy has 
been removed from the cause, the great 
need still exists for larger opportunities 
for women in public hospitals. Earlier at- 
tempts to meet this need led to the estab- 
lishment of various women’s hospitals: 
the New York Infirmary by Drs. Elizabeth 
and Emily Blackwell in 1857 ; the Woman’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia, through the 
efforts of Dr. Ann Preston, in 1861; the 
New England Hospital for Women, by 
Dr. Zakrzewska, in 1863 ; the Woman’s Hos- 

ital of Chicago, by Dr. Mary Thompson, 
n 1865; the Hospital for Sick Children and 
Women in San Francisco, by Dr. Charlotte 
B)ake-Brown and Dr. Annette Buckel, in 
1875; and the Northwestern Hospital, Min- 
neapolis,in 1882. These hospitals,although 
now markedly prosperous, were neces- 
sarily small in their beginnings, and the 
opportunities they offered meagre ; hence, 
women ambitious to be thoroughly trained 
were obliged to go to the hospitals abroad 
for practical work. Among Philadelphia 
physicians, Dr. Emmeline H. Cleveland, 
now deceased, and Dr. Anna E. Broomall 
were notable examples of women whose 
European — in hospital work fitted 
them for prominence in their profes- 
sion. Dr. Breomall’s seven years of resi- 
dence as physician in charge of the Wom- 
an’s Hospital of Philadelphia after her 
return from Europe, probably did more to 
establish that institution on a firm basis 
than the work of any other single indi- 
vidual. 

At the 
pitals and city dispensaries are open to 
women. Thus the Philadelphia Hospital, 
in connection with Blockley Almshouse, 
now admits women physicians as residents. 
The Polyclinic Hospital, a post-graduate 
school in this city, does the same. The 
State Insane Asylums of Pennsylvania and 
New York and some of the New England 
States have among their residents women 
physicians. Medical work in reformato- 
ries, asylums and schools is falling largely 
into their hands. Yet there is room for 
improvement. 

A pathetic incident relative to the strug- 
gle of women to obtain practical work is 
found in the life of Dr. Elizabeth Shattuck, 
a graduate of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania in 1854. She was a 
woman of rare gifts and graces, who had 
entered upon the study of medicine with 
the express purpose of going to Asia as a 
medical missionary. Realizing her un- 
oe oe ag to enter upon the practice of 
medicine in foreign lands without hospital 
training, she sought access to the wards 
of the different hospitals in this city. 
Every effort in this direction h«ving failed, 
she applied, supported by the powerful 
influence of Mrs. 8. J. Hale, for the situa- 
tion of head-nurse in the Philadelphia 
Hospital. In this laborious position she 


| faithfully wrought for three years. At | are to lier the highest conception of happi- 





resent time, a few public hos- | 





| 


the expiration of this time she applied to 


which she was a member to be sent out as 
a missionary physician. This they posi- 
tively declined to do, stating as a reason 
that the board would not send out single 
women. Foiled in the accomplishment of 
the cherished purpose of her life, she re- 
mained in her position at Blockley, serv- 
ing as before. Several years later, she 
eas invited to occupy the chair of Physi- 

logy and Hygiene and the post of resi- 
dent physician in Vassar College. This 
she accepted ; but before the expiration of 
the term of her engagement with Blockley, 
she was smitten with a fever, then epidemic 
in the wards,and died an employee in Block- 
ley Hospital, in January, 1865. Just four 
years after her death, the clinical lectures 
in the amphitheatre of the same hospital 
were thrown open to the students of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

But this was not all that the apparent 
failure of this life accomplished. The re- 
jection of Dr. Shattuck by the missionary 
board led Mrs. T. C. Doremus, of New 
York, Mrs. 8. J. Hale, of Philadelphia, 
and other ladies of kindred spirit in Bos- 
ton, to form a society for the express 
purpose of sending out single women as 
workers among the women of heathen 
lands. This society is still known as the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society, and 
may be regarded as the mother of six or 
more other missionary societies composed 
of women, and which have the same pur- 
pose. May not this one life be said to have 
brought forth fruit an hundred fold? 

How true is it, however, that ‘preju- 
dices are not amenable to reason!” Even 
in this day, when about 2,500 women in 
the United States hold diplomas from 
medical colleges, we find those who quib- 
ble over how and when and where oppor- 
tunities are to be afforded which shall en- 
able a woman to fit herself for the highest 
attainments inthe profession. In a recent 
issue of a medical journal, The Hospital, 
appears an article taking exception to the 
action of the trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
University in opening the course in medi- 
cine of that institution to women on the 
same terms as to men—an incident which 
more clearly marks the progress of public 
sentiment in the matter than any other 
occurrence of modern times. There is 
something pitiful in the irony with which 
the wr'ter of this article attempts to justify 
his position. ‘*The present writer is bound 
to admit,” he says, ‘*‘that he has the mis- 
fortune to belong to the inferior, that is, 
to the masculine order of sex. That he 
cannot help! If he gave vent merely to 
his feelings, he would say that he hated | 
and abominated the idea of women sitting | 
side by side with men in the anatomy and | 
physiology class-rooms, and working in| 
the same dissecting-room, perhaps at the 
same table, in the dissecting of human 
bodies of beth sexes. But,’’ he goes on to 
say, ‘‘who gives way to feeling and im- 
pulse when addressing women in these 
days of scientific advancement? Reason, 
severe and stern, and logic, perfect and 
unassailable as chain armor—these are 
the only weapons and accoutrements with 
which woman can now be approached by 
man. Talk not to her of sex! If in the 
beginning God created them male and 
female, it is clear that He never contem- | 
plated the scientific American woman of 
the present period. If He had, He would | 
have created them neither male nor female, | 
but flint figures, hollowed out as to the 
head, and with eyes coldly illuminated by 
electric light.” Thus does this deluded 
brother ramble on concerning an over- 
powering consciousness of sex, which, in | 
his opinion, imposes an impassable barrier 
to co-education. He forgets that the right 
of a woman to be a nurse has never been 
contested by man, although ‘‘the relation- 
ship between nurse, and physician, and 
nurse and patient, must of necessity bring a 
womaninto as close associations with a man 
as any which could exist between men and 
women as colleagues in the practice of med- 
icine.” The inherent motherliness of 
woman’s nature appears to have been 
regarded as sufficient title to the propriety 
of her attendance upon the sick, and the 
performance of the many menial and often 
delicate offices which devolve upon the 
nurse. It is only the exercise of intellect- | 
ual independence in such work that ap- | 
pears to have endangered her womanliness, 
and the eager reaching out of her mind for 
the knowledge which was to give her more 
power in the sick-room, was regarded as a 
wretched craving after ‘‘unnaturalness and 
impossibilities!”” Very low indeed must 
be this writer’s estimate of morality in 
this enlightened age. The prayer, ‘‘Lead 
us not into temptation,’ must mean to 
him, as to the pfimitive man, the incar- 
ceration of evil propensities behind prison- 
walls, rather than their control by the | 
wise exercise of the God-given powers of | 
reason and conscience. Does the posses- | 
sion of hands or of feet interfere with the 
use of the head? Does not an uncomfor- 
table consciousness of sex, such as to in- 
terfere with the exercise of the intellect, | 
betray some abnormality, either physical 
or mental, in its possessor? The child, 
the savage, the mentally or physically dis- 
eased, may be the victims of passion. The 
reasonable being lives in a calmer atmos- | 
phere, possesses finer qualities, purer in- | 
stincts, loftier desires, and at-:ains higher 
ends. Love, with such a being, is not a | 
fitful passion—a house founded upon the | 
sands—the sands of time—and at the mercy | 
of rude natural forces; but, like the house | 
founded upon a rock, it endures because | 
its foundations are sure. It may be 
likened to a plant whose seed is mutual | 
respect, whose flower is mutual esteem, 
whose fruit is mutual interest. With 
spirits thus blended, it is rot difficult to 
understand how man and woman may be 
as one flesh, and such unions productive | 
of good to the race. 

The writer in The Hospital need not fear 
that the scientific American woman of the 
present period wishes to be ‘‘absolutely 
and identically,’’ as he says, ‘‘the same as 
aman.’ The poor little Hindoo woman, 
a slave to the whims of a tyrant husband, 
may pray that in the hereafter she may be | 
aman; for such power and independence 
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ness. Her crushed spirit beats hopelessly 


| the missionary board of the church of | against the bars of a “disabling convention- 


alism”’ which denies her the right to inde- 
pendent thought and action in this life. 
She is a picture of the woman of the past 
—the woman soon to cease to be, we trust, 
in all lands. The purpose of higher edu- 
cation, [ believe (unlike Charles Dudley 
Warner) to be two-fold; both to enable a 
woman to dispense with marriage, if this 
must be but a bartering of self for sup- 
port; or to fit a woman for the higher 
duties of the married life—the true com- 
panionableness which alone can make her 
a helpmateto her husband. And men and 
women will probably learn to know each 
other better for work-a-day purposes in 
the work-a-day world, rather than in 
the artificial glare of society gatherings. 
‘*From the shadow of the globe, we (thus) sweep 
into the larger day !”’ 


And now a word or two as to why wom- 
en should study medicine, if fitted by a 
thorough preliminary education and nat- 
ural tastes for the work. I cannot do bet- 
ter in answering this query than to quote 
from Josephine Lowell’s letter to the 
Century Magazine on this subject. She 
says: 

“Tt is upon the womanliness of educated 
women that is based the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of placing under their care 
women who are suffering from disease, 
either physical or mental, and women 
who have lost their womanliness. ‘To the 
strong, to the well, to the good, to the 
happy, sympathy is not an essential. They 
can live without it; but to the weak, the 
suffering, the crushed, and the wicked, 
sympathy is the first necessity. They 
must have it, or they cannot be lifted and 
cured. Now the sympathy which one 
woman can give to another it is impossible 
that a man should give toa woman... . 
Should he long to help her, to lift and 
succor her, he is 
show her even the common pity of one 
human being for another who is suffering ; 
she will not understand it, and she will 
pervert it in her mind, and it can do her 
no good, but only harm. The contact 
of pure men, particularly with depraved 
women, can only be hardening and injuri- 
ous to both; but the pure woman may give 
free vent to all the overpowering pity of 
her heart, and it serves only to soften and 
chasten the heart of the miserable outcast.” 

It is essentially woman’s work to mother 
the human race; to bind up wounds, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to bring release 
to the captives, and so ‘‘to lead them with 
strong and gentle guidance out from dark- 
ness into light.” 
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MORE ABOUT THE KANSAS ELECTIONS. 





SALINA, KANSAS, APRIL 13, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The Indianapolis News has the follow- 
ing. It will be news indeed to Kansans, 
who will not be more indignant at the 


mendacity of the writer than contempt- | and altogether womanly work of women | 


uous of his blundering ignorance: 


With the exception of Kansas City, 
Topeka and Leavenworth, the woman vote 
was very light in Kansas at Tuesday’s 
election. It would be well for Kansas if 
it were universally so light as to be con- 
spicuous by its absence. In illustration 
is the proceedings at Emporia. There 
the Republicans organized the negro wom- 
an vote for their mayoralty candidate. The 
white women in consequence voted for the 
Democratic candidate. The wives of 
many prominent and well-known Republi- 
eans voted for Cofran, while their hus- 
bands supported Quinton. It is not diffi- 
cult for an unprejudiced sense to imagine 
what the effect of this sort of thing will 
be upon the State and temper of society 
after a few vears’ prevalence. The des- 
patch from Emporia indicates it. It fur- 
ther says: ‘Altogether the result was a 


decided victory for the women; and It is | 


demonstrated that they were in no sense 
influenced by their husbands.” 

Given a social condition in which women 
are in no sense influenced by their hus- 
banda, or men in no sense influenced by 
their wives, and if you have not a condition 
of social disintegration and demoralization 
then all deductions from sociology are 
without meaning. The State in any sane 
and progressive society is founded on the 
family and on the mutual influence of the 
sexes, inspiring and chastening ideals, ex- 
alting aspirations and elevating actions, 
with a survival of fitness in the actions 
assigned to the maleand female. Disturb 
this development; make Amazons of wom- 
en as is done in Dahomey, or politicians 
of them, as is doing in Kansas, and if the 
result is the best progress in the home, is 
the best conditions of social advancement, 


the history of the race’s rise from barbar- | 


ism is false. 

‘*Kansas City, Topeka and Leavenworth” 
are not “exceptions” in the matter of a 
large vote of women in the late elections. 
I now have reports from 182 cities. In the 


majority of these cities, the woman vote | 
is larger than ever before, and in many of | 


them the proportionate gain is much 
greater than in Topeka, Leavenworth or 
Kansas City. 

Emporia’s record is presented to illus- 
trate the bad effectof woman’s ballot. If 


woman’s voting mixed municipal matters | 


as badly as this gentleman mixes facts, 
Kansas cities would be in a lamentable 


condition indeed. For example: he de- | 
| tive women who meet for the advancement | 
of their sex or work are sure to give ex- | 


plores that Emporia Republican women 
voted for Cofran, the Democratic candi- 
date, while the husbands of these women 
supported Quinton. This will strike the 
Emporia women as funny, since their can- 
didates were not Messrs Cofran and Quin- 
ton, aspirants for official honor in the 
city of Topeka, but Messrs. Biddle and 
Addes. In Topeka the Democratic candi- 
date was elected, in large part by Republi- 
can husbands and wives. In Emporia, the 


owerless, and he cannot 
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ceiving the hearly solid vote of the wom- 
en, without which his defeat would have 
been certain. 

Despatches do not always hold all the 
truth; sometimes no part of it. Whoever 
worded the despatches from Emporia took 
a great deal upon himself in saying that 
the election demonstrated that the women 
were “in no sense influenced by their 
husbands.” I think it would be safe to 
say that the women voted with consider- 
able independence, but none of us who 
have studied this matter, and watched the 
growth of independent thought and action 
| among women as evidenced in our elec- 
tions, and who so rejoice in this growth, 
would dare to say that women voters were 
“in no sense influenced by their hus- 
bands.” We do hold that women are vot- 
ing with more and more independence, 
and that they now vote with about as 
much independence as men do, but not as 
independently of their husband’s wishes 
and views as their husbands do of their 
wives’ wishes and views. 

The writer of the above quoted article 
became eloquent over the sad results to 
society,the home, progress and everything 
desirable of the independent vote. We 
have had independent voting on the part 
of the male member of the marriage co- 
partnership for a hundred years or so. 
Would the statement that the votes of 
men were uninfluenced by their wives have 
| brought out such a Jeremiad as this? 
| Nothing rouses such fears as a hint of in- 
dependent action on the rart of women. 
This feature of the present evolution sets 
| women to thinking unpleasant thoughts 
| regarding some masculine tendencies and 
claims, and makes these same women feel 
more certain that in equal freedom resides 
the best chance for happiness for wife 
| and husband, and the best and highest 

good of the race, and its most rapid pro- 
gression toward the grandest possipilities. 
Most opposers of the enfranchisement 

of women find their prejudices melt like 
| frost in the sunshine before the actual 
presence of women at the polls,—except 
when said opposers happen to be candi- 
dates not in favor with women. I observe 

| that aspirants for office who were defeat- 
ed by women’s votes have nothing good to 
say for municipal woman suffrage in Kan- 
| sas. I have found, in my own city, each 
year after each election, men who had 
| prior to that time opposed woman’s ballot, 
| defending the principle of woman suffrage 
| because of the dignified, earnest, effective 








in the elections. Some of these said: *‘We 


election, and the result of it is good, and 
we couldn’t have secured it without them, 
and they were every inch ladies in every- 
thing they did.” If our women had at th? 
polls appeared in the boistrous, strapping, 
masculine role which I suppose is the pop- 





would the experiment of woman suffrage 


of women be in the lead and form the 
| mass of the women voters, and would the 





| ranks of women voters constantly be gain- | 


| ing recruits from the best classes of wom- 
en? I trow not. The facts of Kansas 
elections are the best defense of Kansas 
| women as voters; and our homes. where 
| wifely affection and motherly tenderness 
reign, and our intelligent, wide-awake and 
good women, are themselves the best evi- 
dence of the true womanliness left to the 
Kansas women even after their five years’ 
experience in municipal politics. 
LAURA M. JOHNS. 
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PACIFIC COAST PRESS NOTES. 





At the first semi-annual convention of 
the Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Associa- 
| tion, held recently at San Francisco, it 
| was reported that there are about 300 

women writers, journalists and novelists 

on the Coast, but that previous to last 
| September there was no organization 
among them. This convention was held 
in “hope of conserving all that is good 
| both in the theory and practice of all per- 
taining to the relation of women to the 
press.”” Many helpful papers were pre- 
sented, followed by animated discussions 
on various subjects, ‘*The principal one,” 
says the report in the San Francisco Call, 
“being that all-absorbing theme when an 
| assembly of thinking women is brought 
together, the franchise. Strange, is it not, 
when men have comfortably settled it to 
their own satisfaction that women do not 
desire to have the suffrage extended to 
them, that every company of representa- 


pression to sentiments contrary to this 
masculine conviction ?”’ 

Mrs. Sarah Bristol Cooper spoke of ‘*The 
Press in Philanthropy.” 
the modern newspaper is very largely the 
educator and controller of public senti- 
ment, and its editor is more powerful than 


| preachers, judges and legislators com- | 


‘ bined. The press has been the most po- 





Republican mayor won the election, re- 


didn’t favor woman suffrage per se, but we | 
like the way the women worked in this | 


ular conception of a ‘‘Dahomey Amazon,” | 


make converts, and would the best class | 


She held that | 











| tent agency in spreading the good work 
of the kindergartens in San Francisco, and 
| ail over the Pacific Coast. It has put San 
Francisco at the head of all the cities of 
the Union in rapid progress in the estab- 
lishment of free kindergartens. 
| Mrs. Emily T. Y. Parkhurst gave a his- 
tory of the American Economie Society ; 
| Miss Sarah Severance read an allegorica} 
| paper, entitled ‘*Metis and Pallas Athene ;” 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who has been 
| studying kindergarten work in Europe for 

the past year, discussed ‘‘The Kindergar- 

ten a Preventive of Crime;” Mra. Frances 
| Edgerton told of “‘Representive Women ;” 

Mrs. Mary C. Stanton, who has made 
| physiognomy a life study, defined its 
_ relations to the literary worker; Mrs. E. 
| O. Smith, of San José, described ‘Modern 
| Athens;” Mrs. John A. Berry gave an 
account of the work of the ‘San Diego 

Annex;” Miss Agnes Manning gave an 
| historical review of the position of woman ; 

Mrs. Juana Achey Neal, of Los Angeles, 
| spoke of life insurance as a business for 
| women; Mrs. Florence Wiggin gave an 
_ address on ‘Periodical Literature,” and 
| Mrs. Surah Sanford discussed ‘‘Heroism,” 
giving an analysis of the character of Joan 
of Arc. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 
read a paper on ‘‘The Coming Woman,” 
and recited several selections from origi- 
nal poems. 

A delightful incident of the convention 
was a breakfast tendered by Mr. Adolf 
Sutro, his daughters and sister, at Sutro 
| Heights. The president, Mrs. Nellie B. 
| Eyster, acted as toast-mistress. 

A number of resolutions were passed 
during the conventin, upon topics of inter- 
| est to women, and, at the instance of Miss 

Sarah M. Severance, of Gilroy, a memorial 
| to the Assembly and Senate asking their 
| favorable action upon the pending woman 
| suffrage bill was passed around, and re- 
| ceived the signatures of all the ladies as- 

sembled. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


No diploma is required to nurse a re- 
| sentment. 

The goal of yesterday will be the start~ 
ing point of to-day.—Cariyle. 

He who receives a good turn should 
never forget it; he who does one should 
never remember it.—Chanon. 

Every man hath a weak side. Every wise 
man knows where it is, and will be sure to 
keep a double guard there.— Mason. 

A man has no more right to say he sup- 
ports his wife than he has to say he sup- 
ports his partner or his clerks.—Helen EZ. 
Starrett. 
| Your best and most thorough charity is 
| that which tends to make, and ends in 
making, its object independent of charity. 
—Jean Ingelow. 

The immediate need of the world at 
this moment is not more of us, but, if I 
may use the expression, a better brand of 
us.—Henry Drummond. 

Every woman is affected in some degree 
by the laws which concern her brother or 
husband or children. It is absurd for her 
| to pretend that she cares how her children 

are taught, so long as she believes that 
women should not vote on school ques- 
tions. A vote is nothing but an opinion 
expressed in the place where it will do 
the most good.— Wives and Daughters. 

‘That man who said in the Nebraska legis. 

| lature, speaking in opposition to the 
| municipal suffrage bill, that there was not 
| @ man on the floor of the house who would 
marry a woman he knew to be no better 
| than himself, certainly ‘showed a profound 
| regard for the character of his fellow leg- 
'islators. He said he did not wish to 
| corrupt woman by ‘‘dragging her into 
politics,” but he evidently does not con- 
sider it corrupting to marry a woman to®& 
man who is her moral inferior. If his con- 
fidence in her power to stand the test in 
one case is so strong, why should he fear 
the debasing influence in the other ?—Urs. 
May S. Knaggs. 
In the political, the religious and the 
social world, women have been hindered 
by an education disproportionate to the 
general attainments and needs of human 
society. In the great order of the world’s 
development, this hindrance, once power- 
ful as riveted bars of adamant, is begin- 

ning to remove itself. The general call of 

society, which once kept our sex within 

arbitrary limits, now summons it to come 
forward and start upon an hundred er- 
rands of benefit to the race. Women are 
wanted to Christianize the heathen—let 
them go! They are wanted to redeem the 
slums and the prisons—let them go! They 
are wanted to watch the wicked game in 
which personal interests are staked against 
the public welfare. Good[and earnest 
men are saying, all the country over, 
‘‘Women are wanted to stand for public 
virtue at the polls—in God’s name let 
them go!"—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 





| “Jounson's Anodyne Liniment prevented my 
| death from bronchitis,”’ writes an ardent friend. 
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gossi? AND ¢ GLEANINGS. 


The Indian boys ‘and girls at the Indian 
school at Carlisle, Pa., have $11,000 on 
deposit in the banks at that place. 

The March number of Woman’s Work, 
published at Athens, Ga., appears as a 16- 
page magazine with cover. Itis edited by 
Kate Garland. 

A history of the first decade of the 
movement to secure scientific temperance 
instruction in the public schools will soon 
be published. : 

The Third International Convention of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada was 
held at Scranton, Pa., on April 23-26. 

Miss Mary Dickens, grand-daughter of 
the novelist, has adopted the stage, and 
has been making a tour of the British 
Provinces in ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

Mr;. Mary A. Ahrens, attorcey at law, 
Chicago, Ill., recently lectured before the 
Mora! Educational Society of that city, on 
“The Disabilities of Wives and Legal 
Mothers.” 

The New York Alumnz of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, at their recent meeting, 
voted to build a Mary Brigham Memorial 
Cottage, at the cost of $25,000, toward 
which they have at present about $6,000. 

Mrs. E. Day MacPherson edits a wom- 
an’s department in the Labor Advocate of 


Toronto, Canada; and Mrs. B. B. Sterling | 


is editor of a similar department in the 
Weekly Rural Workman of Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Judge Rountree, an old and well-known 
citizen of Springfield, Mo., lately gave an 
able address on equal suffrage before the 
Springfield Woman Suffrage Club. He has 
also shown his faith practically by joining 
the Club. 

A reception and sale will be held Friday, 
May 1, at the Bethany Home, 14 Worcester 
Street, Boston, from10A. M. till10 P. M., 
the proceeds of the sale to be devoted to 
the needs of the home. A cordial invitation 
is extended to the public. 

tev. Dr. Hughey, of Springfield, Mo.., is 

the author of an excellent pamph.et on 
“The Admission of Women to the Gen- 
eral Conference.” It may be ordered from 
the Woman’s ‘Temperance Publishing As- 
sociation, 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Price 25 cents. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw has been speaking 





in Michigan as follows: Kalamazoo, April | 


11 and 12; Rockford, 13; Portland, 17; 
Grand Rapids, 18 and 19; Charlotte, 20; 
Holland, 21; Grand Haven, 22; Battle 
Creek, 23; Ypsilanti, 24. She will speak 
at Ionia, April 25 and 26; 
Lowell, 28. 


Saranac, 27; | 
| 


| 
At present, thanks to Lady Dufferin’s 
Fund for supplying women physicians to | 


the women of India, there are thirty-one 
well-qualified women physicians scattered 
throughout India, seventy-two missionary 
physicians practising, and nearly two 
hundred girls and women studying medi- 
cine in the Indian medical schools. 


Through the generosity of F. F. Thomp- 
son of New York City, Vassar College is | 


soon to have a new library building ade- 
quate to its needs. It will be attached to 


the main Duilding,so that the students will | 


have easy access to reference books. Mr. 
Thompson has volunteered to bear the ex- 


pense of one of the new professors’ houses | 


also. 


The head-master of a large school in 


New York says that almost every Ameri- | 


can girl of good parentage, living in the 
cities, is at the age of 16 or 17 taller than 


her mother, with a larger waist, better | 


physical development and more ‘staying 


power” as displayed in gymnastic exer- | 


cises. He attributes the improvement to 


the increasiug practice of out-door games | 


and walking excursions. 


Miss Ellen E. Miles recently gave the 


Sunday afternoon address at the pleasant | 


headquarters of the Fair Haven W. C., T. 
U., to a large and appreciative audience. 
Miss Miles is President of Lucy Hayes 
Union (W. C. T. U. No. 4, of New Ha- 
ven, Conn.), and Superintendent of Juve- 
nile Work, having several Loyal Legions 
under her jurisdiction, and one Legion 
and a Band of Mercy in her immediate 
charge. 


The Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Syracuse, N. Y., recently 


gave a patriotic entertainment, with an elo- | 


quent address by Mrs. Louise Benson on 
“War Times and After,” and with appro- 
priate songs and decorations. 
80n told of the noble services of women in 
the war, from the 400 women who, she 
said, actually served as soldiers, to the 
thousands who afforded essential help and 
comfort in the Christian and Sanitary 
Commissions, and the branch aid societies. 
The mention of Clara Barton’s name 
elicited enthusiastic applause. 

Miss Elizabeth U. Yates has just closed 
atwo months’ engagement with the R. I. 
Equal Suffrage Association. Her charm- 
ing presence, eloquence, and logic won 


Mrs. Ben- | 
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all hearts. A reception was given Miss 


} 


Yates at Blackstone Hall, Providence, the | 


afternoon before she left the State. The 
association is very desirous to secure her 
services next season. She has gone to Ver- 


| 


mont for an extended tour under the aus- | 


pices of the Vermont W. C. T. U. 

Rev. Olympia Brown and Mrs. S. M. 
Perkins are holding suffrage conventions 
and giving lectures in Wisconsin. 
were greeted with large audiences in Lan- 
caster, April 12, and organized a suffrage 
guild the next day, with Mrs. Laura 


They | 


Rhoades as president and Miss Salome | 


Watts as secretary. 
elect, Mr. Bushnell, presided at the Satur- 
day evening meeting. The Wisconsin 


The Congressman- | 


Suffrage Association has a large member- | 


ship, and there is a lively interest in the | 


cause in that State. 
Mr. Jno. D. Connolly, 


U. 5S. Consul at | 


Auckland, New Zealand, in response to is- | 


quiries lately made by Mrs. Catherine P. 
Wallace, wife of the United States Consul 
at Melbourne, Australia, says that women 


there are allowed to vote at municipal | 


electionsif they possess property in their | 


own right. Women cannot yet vote for 
members of Parliament, but there is un- 
doubtedly a growing sentiment in favor of 
the rights of women being recognized in 
this respect. 
ble distance when the political advantages 
of women will be co-equal with those of 
men, not only in New Zealand, but 
throughout the world.” 





A man who has practiced medicine for | 


forty years ought to know salt from sugar; 
read what he says: 
TOLEDO, O., JAN. 10, 1887. 

Messrs. F.J. Cheney & Co.—Gentlemen ; 
—I have been in the general practice of 
medicine for most furty years, and would 
say that in all my practice and experience 
have never seen a preparation that I could 
prescribe with as much confidence of suc- 
cess as I can Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manu- 
factured by you. Have prescribed it a 
great many times and its effect is wonder- 
ful, and would say in conclusion that I 
have yet to find a case of Catarrh that it 
would not cure, if they would take it ac- 
cording to directions. 

Yours truly, 
L. L. GorsucH, M. D., 
Office, 215 Summit St. 

We will give $100 for any case of Catarrh 
that cannot be cured with Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. Taken internally. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Toledo, O. 

b@Sold by all druggists. 75c. 





WHEN once used, you will, like others, call for 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, and nothing else. 





Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- 9_.. dies of the 
vegetable Hood Ss kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which ean 
truly be said, ‘One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
far.’ Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known s and has 
won oarsaparillas:..: 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,’—there is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of all other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 
record of . sales abroad 
no other Peculiar preparation 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so 
steadfastly the confidence of all classes 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which 
it represents, Hood's Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 


ee ] if’: medical 
science has Oo tse developed, 
with many years practical experience in 
preparing medicines, Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses O” 2 Dollar 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 





Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per lb 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 


25 to 35 cte. per Ib. | 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price frOM. ...+-.++..000+++-25 to 60 cta, per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
oon 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a triel order. 





| CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 





‘*The day is within measura- | 





“ON. PIANa. 


TR DE MAw™ Terms easy. Also 





Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
eg at years fn workmanship and material. 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Instalments if desired 


will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


1891. 


95 . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Call at our new warerooms and 


Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLE D HATR, and 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’ 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all 

WE 
KNITTE 
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| THE PIVOAL QUESTION 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


The Yellow-Ribbon Speaker ? 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS 
Compiled ty Rev. ANNA H. SHAW, ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL, LUCY ELMINA ANTHONY. 

245 pages. Boards, 5) cents. 

This work contains a fine collection of readings and 
recitations, in prose and verse, which are aaapted to 
cover a wide range of usefulness—not only for ordinary 
school purposes, but for Exhibitions, Entertainments, 
Keading Clubs, ete. The selections run from “grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,” all bearing more or less 
directly on the subject of “Equal Rights,” and all 
having literary merit, baving been chosen by the editors 
from amony the gems of such brilliant writers as 
Wendell Phillips, Phebe Cary, Grace Greenwood, Lucy 
Stone, George William Curtis, Eliza Sproat Turner, 

Lillie Devereux Blake, ete 


We Shall Issue Shortly 





| THE WHITE RIBBON SPEAKER 


in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


other material. 


MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. 


and elastic 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


appreciatec 
wae)? 4 FILLED Pas id sto 
placed or bunchy. 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND 


as life- 


ve Use 


Have been tested four years; protects the EAN 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


For hospital and domestic purposes 


Hy NG FOR STUreLNG EF URNE 


KNITTED Asgge COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FILL 


always receive b ghest commendation 


KNITT! D MATTRESS PADS. 


Takes the 


PILL 


or piece; always in order, and uo part can become dis- 


he best in the world. Remain elastic and git! be pir eA 
KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHION 


ote servers, and are to be depend 
are used in Hospitals, where the y are —y to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HOR AN 


In all sizes. 


Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


WS AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy 


FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 


. 
on in an emergency e@ mattresses also 


D STEAM 


better than curle 


RAI LROAD CAR SEATS. 
nair. 


URE, These, and all of our goods, have 
ave used them. 


Phe greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


ed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 


a "the reby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


-EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 


boned and with 
fulled piece is th 





PATENTED. 


child. 


support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given | 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of 81zes, all ages can 

be perfectly titted from stock. 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without BONES... 66 cece scene BITS 
~~ ae r4, SONE FrONt ONY sesesees ces 2.00 
“ 603 Laced Back, Boned Front and Back. 2.25 
on 610, Mis: es’ Whole Back, without Bones.... cocscccsoe 1.00 
- @ane “ Boned .... 1.7! 
‘ @23,.0 hile ren’s, without Bone 8. Prt 
“* 631, Infants’, eee +75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a 
dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 





Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 


full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 


at of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 


In the Open Back Soft Waists, 


PRICES. 





a snug measurement around waist over 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 


Sy- Oue good Agent wanted in every City and Tow 


good order. Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


nin the United States. 


prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory | 
Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

STREETER & 
Take ele 


especially adapted for this work. 


FostER, Room 2, 171 Tremcnt Street. 


| vator in Crawley’s Store. 


Boston Dress Cutting and Making College. 


| Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
| venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 


| 
| 
| bring material and make a costume throughout. | 
| 





Thorough training in all branches pertaining to 
DRESS CUTTING and making. One is allowed to | 


Evening Lessons Monday and Wednesday. 
HARRIET A. BROWN, 
181 Tremont St. 


Near Boylston. Take wiovater 





- SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CORRA BACON FOSTER. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 


ELLA HUTCH§NS STEUART. 

Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and | 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 

Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms | 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Seene rty, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





ED UCA TIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 





Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
eri aduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 

Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
| h, Old French, Italian, Sp: inish, German, include 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr, Sar- 
gent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $450) 
in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. 


For Programme, address as above. 


COWLE 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors, 


} 

| 

| 

ERNEST L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RIC 


This well-established School opens = lat. 





NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- | 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in | 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any cme " circulars | 
address as above, F, COWLES. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Mies Lucy WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 








| perienced Nurses and Attendants for the sick. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 


WOMAN’S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 














MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM . =. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., | 
Mrs. MARY B. Brooks, 


Editor 
Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Speciznen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. | 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly oe and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that sple endid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 











| Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 


page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and bay wey weekly at Washington, D.C. 
y CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, onan a year. Trial gubscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


At the Business Agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, Room 6, can 
be found Matrons for Institutions, Housekeepers— 
managing or working—capable Dressmakers, Seam- 
stresses. Menders to go out or take work home, Lady's 
Maids, Book-keepers, Stenographers, Type - writers. 
Office Clerks, etc. Also a registry for trained and ex- 
Careful 
Office hours, | 





attention given to the filling of orders. 
9to3. Nurses supplied at all hours. 


| Issued Monthly. 


| eous and tender is this veautifu!, true American 


THE BLUE RIBBON SPEAKER 
Lee and Shepard’s Good Company Series 


Annual Subscription, $5.0 (Twelve 
Numbers). Single Numbers, 50 cents. 


No. 1. The Blind Men and the Devil 


By Phineas 
“A rem ithable story, sure to arouse the thoughts of 


the reaver. 
No. 2. In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s 
Household 


By Amanda M,. Douglas 
“The reader feels that he is looking apse a scene in 
actual life rather than the warvels of fiction 


No. 3. Three Millions ; or, The Way of 
the World 


By William T. Adams (Oliver Optic) 


“Bears evidence in every che upter of the author’s 
fresh, original and fascinating style.’ 


No. 4. Cudjo’s Cave 


By J. T. Trowbridge 
“This romance is thrilling. Many of the situations 
are extremely exciting, and the re ‘ader’s attention tf 
held until the last page is reached, 


No. 5. Three Scouts 


By J. T. Trowbridge 
“A lively story of war and adventure, full o 
dent, exciting narrative and manly characters.” 
No. 6. Life and Times of Jesus 
As Related by Thomas Didymus 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


“Never has the Life of Jesus be en told in so near and 
clear a form as in this narrative.’ 


No. 7. Sardia: A Story of Love 


By Cora Linn Daniels 

“The characters are all interesting. Even James, the 
butler, is worthy of amused attention, while the hero 
and heroine, Sardia and /elen, are so practically ideal, 
and so ideally practical, that we can scarcely charac- 
terize them Surely they are fine types of womanhood, 
of manhood! How noble, sweet, how strong, right- 
irl! 
And her contrast! Sibyl Visonti! Yet in spite of her 
luxury, her passions, her Intinitely subtle fascinations, 
we canpot hate her as we ought! Pity, honor, exquis- 
ite tenderness are all awakened by those scemingly 
living people.” 


No. 8. If She Will She Will 


(Nearly Ready) 


DENISON, author of “That Husband 
ot Mine.’ 


No. 9. Which Wins? 


A Story of Social Conditions 
By MAkyY H, Forp. (Nearly ready) 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Cataloyues Sree. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


LADIES 


wishing to have their Hats made into the Spring Styles 
can do so by bringing them to STORER TRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, ne a wo 
site Temple P lace (one short flight). 


STRAW HATS 


Ladies wishing to have their Hats and Bonnets 
Remodelled to the Spring and Summer Fashions, 
will find a full assortment of shapes at 


POOL BROTHERS, 


Hat and Bonnet Bleachery, 
16 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS 
SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON «& SMITH. 


ine 


By Mary A. 











A 





- A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 


47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given ~ HE WRITER'S 
LITERARY BUREAUD (established in 1487) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers civen 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sa 

copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer’s 
Literary Bureau, P. (. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, APRIL 25, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
2638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 








RECEPTION TO MRS. BESANT. 


A reception will be given by the Massachusetts 





Street, Boston, on Wednesday afternoon, April 
29, from 3to 5. All friends of woman suffrage 
are cordially invited to attend. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Francis J. GARRISON, | Committee. 
Ewen B. Drerrick, 


+ 
> 


RHODE ISLAND W. &. A. 


The closing meeting of the season, on Thurs- 





day, May 7th, at3o’clock P.M., will be addressed | + yw 


by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, followed by dis- 
cussion and reception in the parlor. Seats free, 
and all persons cordially invited. 

At six o'clock, supper will be served, at 
which Arnold B. Chace will preside, and short 
speeches will be delivered by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Gov. John W. Davis, 
Ex-Gov. Ladd, John C. Wyman, and others. 

Tickets for sale by any of the Committee, and 
also at the door. 


* 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





The seventh annual meeting of the Ohio Wom- 


ROSE TERRY COOKE ON SUFFRAGE. 


Hon. James B. Baker, of !zard, is said 
to have lately introduced in the Arkan- 
sas Legislature a bill ‘‘debarring women 
from filling positions of trust and respon- 
sibility.” A pleasant-faced matron, com- 
menting upon this, said that if women 
were unfit for positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility, they would have to be de- 
barred from being mothers of families. 

One cannot help thinking of this on 
reading the article in opposition to woman 


| suffrage contributed by Rose Terry Cooke 


| to the April Chautauquan. 


Her first ob- 


jection is that “women are physically 
W.S. A. to Mrs. Annie Besant, of the London | 


School Board, at the Suffrage Parlors, 3 Park | 


unfitted to vote.” She says: 


Their nervous organization is subject to 
fluctuations which, as every physiviogist 


| knows, affect their reason and judgment. 
| Unless a man voluntarily deprives himself 
| of poise by indulgence in drink, or by de- 


liberately giving place to the devil of pas- 
sion or anger, he is capable of knowing 
what he means to do and why he chooses 


| todo it; but under some conditions of a 


woman's physical nature she is incapable 
of seeing correctly or judging impar ially 
the character or conduct of others. A fit 
of hysterics, an access of reasonless anger, 
make her for the time being an irresponsi- 


Like most of the objections to woman 
suffrage, this argument, if true, proves too 
much. If women, as a necessary result 
of their ‘‘physical nature,” are often irre- 
sponsible agents, incapable of seeing cor- 
rectly or judging impartially the conduct 
of others, no woman is a safe person to’ be 
trusted to bring up afumily. She would 


_ be even less fitted to be a mother than to 
| be a voter; for election day might occur 


an Suffrage Association will be held in Warren, | 


Trumbull County, May 12, 13 and 14. 1891. 

The first meeting will be an executive session 
of delegates at 3.30 P. M., Tuesday, May 12th. 
All sessions following will be open to the public. 
An admission fee of ten cents will be charged for 


the evening. Eminent speakers will be present— | 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, Hon. H. L. Morey, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, and others. All associations in 


the State, whose object is to secure to women | 


equal political rights, are earnestly requested to 
send delegates. 
Delegates and visitors who desire entertainment 


during a lucid interval, but the mother 
has the care of her children all the year 
round. 

Again, if this view of the feminine nature | 
is correct, women ought not to te allowed 
to teach school. It is obvious that an irre- 
sponsible agent, incapable of seeing cor- 
rectly or judging impartially, should not 
have charge of moulding the characters of 
the young. A few years ago, Mrs. Cooke 
objected to woman suffrage on the ground 
that election day might be rainy, and that 


| @ woman's state of health might be such 


will please address Mrs. Frances H. Brown, 220 | 


Scott St., Warren,O. Delegates are requested to 


reach Warren, if possible, on Tuesday, the 12th. | 


Reduced railroad rates have been secured from 
all points in the Stateto Warren. In purchasing 
tickets, pay the regular fare, and request the 
ticket agent to issue a printed certificate of pur- 
chase, which will be countersigned by Mrs. Rosa 
L. Segur, Recording Secretary, certifying that 
the holder has been in regular attendance at the 


meetings. Reduction will be made on return 
tickets. 
Mrs. Martua H. ELwe tt, President. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Frances M. Casement, Vice-Pres. 
C. M. EveRHARD, Chairman Ex. Com. 


Mrs. Rosa L. Secur, Rec. Secretary. 
Mrs. Frances H. Brown, ) Entertainment 
Mrs. Emma T. Dana, > and 


Mrs. Harriet T. Upton, } Reception Com. 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 


In the early days of the discussion of 
the right of women to vote, one objection 
urged was that the wives would all vote 
as their husbands did. But Kansas wom- 
en have voted according to their own judg- 
ment and not according to that of any- 
body else. And now it is said that some 
of the defeated candidates are threatening 
to repeal the suffrage law. Commenting 
on this, the Boston Transcript says: 

It is not very likely that any man or 
party would have the hardihood to talk 
seriously of repealing municipal woman 
suffrage. Only to talk of disfranchising 
80 powerful and determined a contingent 
would be political suicide for the pro- 
poser. 

No doubt Kansas women had good rea- 
sons for voting as they did. In one case 
when there were two candidates for mayor, 
the women voted for a sober Democrat 
instead of a Republican who was a wife- 
beater, besides being intemperate. Wife- 
beaters who are seeking office will stand 
no chance in Kansas, for even the worst 
women will not vote for them. But every 
time the defeated candidates will be ‘‘agin 
the women.” 

A story is told of a man who, coming 
home very drunk late at night, and wish- 
ing to punish somebody for it, muttered to 
himself: “If my wife is sitting up, J’ll lick 
her. What right has she to be burning out 
the wood this time of night? And if she 
is a-bed, I’ll lick her. What right has she 
to go to bed before I get home?’ The 
opponents of woman suffrage are bound 
to blame somebody; and whether the 
election results in success or defeat, it is 
the women who are responsible, and who 
get the blows. All the same, the women 
have only to go quietly on, keeping well 
informed, and then acting in accordance 
with the best light they have. lL» & 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of woman suffrage tracts 
(forty different kinds) sent post-paid for 
10 cents. Address C. Wilde, Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 











that it would be unsafe for her to go out. 
But she made no objection to a woman’s 
being a school-teacher, which obliges her 
to go out every day, rain or shine. 

Mrs. Cooke's second objection is still 
more remarkable, coming as it does from 
a religious woman and being published in 
a religious magazine. She says: 


They (women) have a keener apprehen- 
sion of absolute ethics than men; but in 
the political issues of the day ethics are 
out of place, expediency is the desirable 
— . . » [think no amount of training 
could ever remold a true womanly nature 
to accept evil as a necessary factor, a thing 
to be appeased and persuaded in managing 
any form of government; the indomitable 
and heroic intention of a woman’s real na- 
ture is to do right and let the skies fall; a 
most uncomfortable, even impossible, na- 
ture to deal with the average politician. 

Ethics out of place in politics! That is 
worthy of Senator Ingalls. Very likely, 
if women were to be the only voters, they 
might aim at right objects too precipitately, 
and without a sufficiently careful adapta- 
tion of means to ends; but it would be 
extremely wholesome for the average poli- 
tician to have among his constituents one 
large class who are convinced that right 
and wrong are not meaningless terms in 
politics, and that expediency is not the 
only thing to be considered. There will 
never be any lack of expediency voters. 
At present there is a great lack of the 
other kind. Referring to this objection to 
women’s voting, Emerson said: 

As for their not knowing the world, and 
aiming at abstract right without allowance 
for circumstances—that it is not a disqual- 
ification but a qualification. Human soci- 
ety is made up of partialities. Each citizen 
has an interest and view of his own, which, 
if followed out to the extreme, would leave 
no room for any other citizen. One man 
is timid and another rash; one would 
change nothing and the other is pleased 
with nothing ; one wishes schools, another 
armies; one gunboats, another public gar- 
dens. Bring all these biases together, and 
something is done in favor of them all. 
Every one is a half vote, but the next 
elector behind him brings the other or 
corresponding half in hishand. A reason- 
able result is had. Now there is no lack, 
I am sure, of the expediency, or of the in- 
terest of trade, or of imperative class in- 
terests being neglected. There is no lack 
of votes representing the physical wants; 
and if the uneducated emigrant vote num- 
bers thousands, representing a brutal ig- 
norance and mere physical wants, it is to 
be corrected by an educated and religious 
vote representing the ideas of honest and 
refined persons. 

Mrs. Cooke’s article presents a curious 
series of ‘‘Kilkenny arguments.” At the 
outset, she represents women as so hyster- 
ical and irresponsible that there would be 
no predicting how they might vote. Next 
she predicts that they would vote accord- 
ing to abstract right sand wrong, on prin- 
ciples entirely different from those which 
govern thevoting of men. Then she says: 
‘*Those who are married will surely vote 
as their husbands tell them, unless their 
orders are contrary to those of their 
priests. . . . The voting of women would 





be merely to duplicate the votes of men.” 
And immediately after declaring that wom- 
en would vote just as the r husbands tell 
them, she says their voting would be 
“a usurpation of the rights of men”’— 
which is begging the whole question at 
issue. 

Mrs. Cooke says: “It ig the average 
woman whom we must consider. And who 
are these average women? Mostly foreign- 
ers.” To say that the women of the United 
States are ‘mostly foreigners” shows a 
surprising ignorance of facts. Out of 
every four emigrants who land at Castle 
Garden, three are men. Giving suffrage 
to women would very largely increase the 
proportion of native-born to foreign voters. 

Mrs. Cooke so far forgets the courtesies 
of debate as to call the women who do not 
agree with her on the suffrage question 
“shriekers,” and the whole article is in 
strong contrast to the good sense of most 
of her writings. Mrs. Cooke hates woman 
suffrage, and the only charitable way to 
account for her extraordinary utterances 
on that subject is to assume that any men- 
tion of suffrage throws her into ‘‘an access 
of reasonless anger,’’ which ‘‘makes her for 


the time being an irresponsible agent.” 
A. S. B. 
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THE WOMEN VOTERS OF LOMBARD. 


CHICAGO, ILL , APRIL 15, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The fifteen patriotic women who voted 
last week at the charter election in Lom- 
ba-d—Miss Ellen A. Martin, Miss Margaret 
Towne, Mrs. M. Cashing, Mrs. 8. R. 
Thurston, Mrs. C. B. Vance, Mrs. H. V. 
Rand, Mrs. J. H. Patterson, Mrs. Maria 
Read, Mrs. I. Clafflin, Mrs. Cynthia Wil- 
liams, Mrs. H. B. Rand, Mrs. W. R. Plum, 
Mrs. B. F. Reynolds, Mrs. C. L. Towne 
and Mrs. H. W. Plum—are fifteen of the 
best beloved and most highly respected 
women in the town, all of them, with one 
exception, members of orthodox churches ; 
quiet, home-loving women, strictly in 
‘their sphere.”” The one who deserves 
most of the credit is Miss Ellen A. Martin, 
of the law firm of Perry & Martin, in 
Chicago, for it was she who prepared a 
brief of the main points in the case, and 
good-naturedly argued the question at the 
polls when one judge objected to the inno- 
vation. But they accepted the votes, and 
counted them, and reported to the city 
council. 

When the council moved to defer acting 
on the report for a week, some of the ‘‘an- 
tis” felt that this meant great opposition, 
and so everybody appeared at the next 
council meeting expecting some fun. But, 
after one member moved to accept the re- 
port which had counted the fifteen wom- 
en’s votes, and all had voted for it, a mo- 
tion to adjourn was next in order, and 
everybody laughed and went home. 

Mrs. Vance and Mrs. C. L. Towne are 
mother and sister of M. Frederika Perry, 
the brilliant young lawyer who died here 
in 1883. She was a partner of Miss Mar- 
tin. These two ladies enjoy the further 
distinction of being grand-daughter and 
great grand-daughter of Sarah Beach 
Latham, who voted many years ago under 
that old New Jersey law. They come of 
good voting stock. 

Other women in Illinois are wondering 
why they too cannot vote ; but this charter 
in Lombard, granted under the old consti- 
tution of 1648, and purposely framed to 
let in women by the father of Ada C. 
Sweet, is probably the only one of i's kind 
in the State under these special condi- 
tions. 

Many other women of Lombard now 
say they would gladly have voted if they 
had known that any other women would 
do the same. . 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 





T. E. BOWMAN ON THE TOPEKA 
ELECTION. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, APRIL 18, 1891. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The fact that the ladies largely helped to 
elect a Democratic as againsta Republican 
mayor in our city, is used somewhat in some 
Republican papers as against the loyalty of 
the women to the party that gave them 
the ballot. 

Mr. Cofran, a Democrat, was two years 
ago elected by the citizens uniting upon 
him against the regular Republican nomi- 
nee, Metsker, who was at that time the 
mayor, because of the general dissatisfac- 
tion with Metsker’s management. He was 
a politician of the worst stripe, making 
politics a profession and working it for 
personal ends. The people defeated him 
by electing Cofran. Cofran has given us 
a good, non-partisan, honest, business ad- 
ministration. He is a practical business 
man, attending strictly to his business. 
He is a machinist, proprietor of the West- 
ern Iron Foundry Machine Works, and 
was re-elected now against A. B. Quinton, 
lawyer and ex-Probate Judge of this 
County. Quinton had the regular Repub- 
lican nomination, but only a few attended 
the primaries, and he was regarded by 
many Republicans as the nominee of 4 
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ring who desired to use him for personal | longed the struggle. The immediate cause 





profit. Asa temperance man. he no more 
represents the temperance sentiment of 
the community than does Mr. Cofran. 
The fact is, neither was in this regard 
wholly satisfactory to our people; but 
that was not at all an issue under our 
metropolitan police system. Un‘“er that 
system we have no saloons, and almost 
no secret selling of liquor. 

There was a much larger registration of 
women voters in our city, and a larger 
women’s vote polled, than in any election 
ever before held, and the women were gen- 
erally not much controlled by party bias. 

T. E. BowMAN. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, APRIL 22, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The bill presented by Hon. Chas. P. 
McClelland, of West Chester, providing 
for calling a Constitutional Convention in 
1892, roused a bitter political discussion in 
the Assembly, and was finally passed by 
a strictly party vote. According to the 
provisions of the bill, there are to be 160 
delegates, 128 of these to be elected ac- 
cording to populations in the designated 
districts of the State; the 32 delegates-at- 
large to be chosen, the first 20 from 
those receiving the highest number of 
votes, and the remaining 12 by appoint- 
ment of the State Board of Canvassers 
from those receiving the next highest 
number of votes, thus providing for mi- 
nority representation. 

As only those persons ‘‘entitled by law 
to vote tor members of the Assembly” 
can vote for the delegates, of c urse 
women cannot have any voice in choosing 
them; but as Sec. 8 provides that “the 
electors may elect as a delegate any citi- 
zen of this State above the age of twenty- 
one years,” it is evident that women may 
be candidates for that office. When, in 
1887, the legislature was about to consider 
a similar bill, the governor, then as now 
Hon. David B. Hill, in his annual message 
to that body, recommended that woman 
suffragists should have some representa- 
tives in the convention. Urgent letters 
have been sent to the governor and to Mr. 
McClelland, reminding them of this fact, 
and requesting that sone similar provision 
be incorporated in the bill. In reply Mr. 
McClelland has written that to introduce 
such a provision would endanger the suc- 
cess of the bill. Col. Halbert G. Greenleaf, 
M. C., the husband of Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf, the New York State president, 
in visiting Albany has urged the same re- 
quest, and as Col. Greenleaf is of the same 
party as Mr. McClelland (they are both 
Democrats), his words should have weight. 
The bill is now in the Senate, which has a 
Republican majority, and there is there- 
fore a probability that it will be lost in 
that body. It may at least be modified 
there, and some of our champions might 
introduce a clause permitting women to 
vote for the delegates. 

The organization of fashionable wom- 
en known as the ‘*Colonial Dames of 
America” has recently filed a ceritifi- 
cate of incorporation. The object of the 
society, as stated by its members, is to 
file and preserve manuscripts and relics 
of the past, aud to inculcate patriotism 
and an interest in American History. It 
is interesting to note that although the 
officers belong to the wealthy and exclu- 
sive circles of the city, they use their own 
names instead of hiding behind their hus- 
bands as ‘‘Mrs. John, Mrs. Henry,” etc. 
The managers for the first year are as fol- 
lows: Elizabeth Duer King, Coralie Gar- 
diner, Emily N. Trevor, May King Van 
Rensselaer, Eleanor Van Rensselaer Fair- 
fax, Mary Van Wyck Church, Martha J. 
Lamb, Cornelia A. Beekman, Annie T. 
Lawrence, Sarah Alden Derby and Sarah 
Goodhue King, names well known in New 


York society. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. SOPHIA NOURSE FORBES. 

Few women in Westboro, Mass., will be 
missed by a wider circle of acquaintances 
and friends than our friend and co-worker, 
Mrs. D. W. Forbes. Born there in 1822, 
she spent the 69 years of her active and 
useful life in the town, and was every where 
known for her intelligent interest in ques- 
tions of vital public importance, was re- 
spected for her individuality and vigorous 
mind, and beloved for her unfailing kind- 
ness and charity. 

Sophia, daughter of David and Clarissa 
Nourse, married, in March, 1841, Daniel 
W. Forbes, who, with two sons and two 
daughters, survives her. Mrs. Forbes at 
an early age connected herself with the 
Evangelical Congregational Church, of 
which she remained a consistent member 
till her death. For a year past she had 
been confined to the house, a great sufferer 
from dropsy of the heart, and many times 
it has seemed that the end was only a 
question of hours; but ber remarkable 
vitality and vigorous constitution pro- 











of her death was paralysis. 

Over twenty years ago Mrs. Forbes began 
to take an enthusiastic part in the woman 
suffrage movement. She was well read in 
all the discussions bearing upon the ques- 
tion, and perfectly fearless in championing 
the right. She was president of the local 
suffrage league, which, until her last ill- 
ness, held regular meetings at her house. 
She was also active in temperance work 
and in the organization of the W. C. T. U. 
Many instances of her kind heart and 
never-failing charity might be related. No 
case of poverty or wrong-doing seemed 
unworthy of her notice. More than one 
tramp has been fed by her, and told her 
his story, and gone away with tears in his 
eyes and an honest desire to do better. Her 
reformatory efforts were practical and took 
in all humanity. The funeral services 
were held at the house on Monday, Rev. 
Walcott Fay officiating. Mrs. Forbes will 
be missed by a wide circle of women and 
men who are trying to make the world 
wiser and better. 


Mrs. Ipa M. G. CANDLER, 
wife of Hon. John M. Candler, died at St. 
Augustine, Florida, on the Sth inst., at 
the early age of forty years. 

Mrs. Candler was so alive, so full of 
strength and health, that it is impossible 
to think of her as no longer with us. She 
was a woman of many interests, full of 
activity, doing with her might, and put- 
ting heartinto all she did. She was inter- 
ested in reformatory, literary, philosophi- 
cal and speculative subjects. She entered 
with earnest sympathy into the suffrage 
work, lending it most effective assistance. 
Mrs. Candler was an artist, a linguist, and. 
last but by no means least, an excellent 
wife and devoted mother. Her one daugh- 
ter will be girt about with the love of those 
to whom her mother was dear. Le 8 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The WoMAN’S JOURNAL will besent one 
year on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 

Note in anther column the advertise- 
ment of a dish-washing machine. 


Miss Lizzie Rogan of Birmingham, 
Conn., has been made an active member of 
the Storm Engine Company. She is the 
first woman in the State admitted to the 
fire department. 

The women of Kansas are on the right 
track. They struck out bravely in those 
municipal elections; and whether they 
voted right or voted wrong. they certainly 
spoke for themselves. — Springfield Re- 
publican. 

Mrs. Edward Robv of Chicago, founder 
of the Ladies of the G. A. R., and its 
president for ten years. and Regent of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, is visiting 
Mrs. E. F. Pratt. The Bristol. Copley 
Square, in this city. 

Miss Carroll’s Biography is now in 
print, and will be issued by the close of 
the month. Subscribers wishing early 
copies are asked to send in their subscrip- 
tions by postal order to S. E. Blackwell, 
1829 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 

At the annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, New York, last week, 
the Norman W. Dodge prize of $300. for 
the best picture painted in the United 
States hy a woman, was awarded to Mrs. 
Mary Sargent-Florence, of Nutley, N. J. 

The Woman's Club of Chicago has given 
$1,500 towards an art schoolarship for wom- 
en. It will he invested by the directors of 
the Art Institute and used to help de- 
serving students through a three-years’ 
course at the local artschool. This school 
has more than five hundred members. 

The closing meeting of the Melrose, 
(Mass.) Woman’s Club, on April 16, was 
addressed by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
on ‘‘The Benefits of a Classical Education.”’ 
Calm nerves, good health, good friends 
and a modest opinion of herself are some 
of the benefits a girl may derive from 
college life, in the opinion of Mrs. Palmer. 

The ladies acquitted themselves nobly, 
and in no case dic they descend to any- 
thing unlady-like. There was no boister- 
ous talk at the polls, and no lady had 
cause to feel that she was doing what a 
true lady ought not to do when she de- 
posited her ballot. There was no prepon- 
derance of the lower classes of women 
among the voters, and some of the very 
best women in the city were among those 
who voted yesterday.—Topeka Capital, 
April 8. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz will give a series of 
‘Humanity Talks” at the Women’s E. 
and I. Union in this city, 264 Boylston 
Street, beginning May 1, at 7.30 P. M. 
The talks will be partly conversational, 
and will include such interesting subjects 
as “Educational Duty of the State to its 
Future Citizens,” ‘‘Character Work in the 
Schools and in the Home,” “Ethics of 
Nationalism,” ‘‘Christian Socialism,” ‘*The 
Woman Question,” etc. Price for ten talks. 
$1.00. Proceeds to go to the Union. 
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THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS 
Common-Sense Shoes for Women. 


Very Comfortable and Serviceable and 


Moderate 





in Price. 





47 THMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON. 
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Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is 


Bew 7 are as good as”’ or 
Pearline is never 


place of Pearline, do the honest thing—semd tt back, 475 


thing in 


Many Millions Have 


accepted James Pyle’s invitation to 
try his wonderful discovery, Pyde's 
Pearline, for casy washing and clean- 
You couldn’t count them in a 
lifetime. 
housekeepers in this land must have 
accepted very often. That’s the way 
with Pearline. The wise woman who 
investigates, tries it; the woman whe 
tries it continues to use ii. A daily 
increasing sale proves it, ‘he truth 
is, there’s nothing so acceptable as 
Pearline. 


don’t help you. It washes clothes or 
cleans house. It saves labor and it 
saves wear. It hurts nothing, but it’s 
suited to everything. Try it when it 
suits you, for it will suit you when you try it. 


**the same as Pearline.” IT'S FALSE 
r peddled, and if your grocer sends you son 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Some of the twelve million 


Once accept its help, and 
decline the imitations—they 











Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, of Cleveland, O., 
is visiting her son, Mr. Charles K. Bolton, 
in Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Bolton expects 
to remain in the vicinity of Boston for 
some little time. 


A paper by Mrs. Stanton-Blatch was 
lately read by her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, before the National Liberal 
Club in London, Mrs. Stanton-Blatch being 
ill and unable to be present. The paper 
was a sensible plea for the admission of 
married women to the municipal suffrage | 
which single women and widows in Eng- 
land already possess. It was received 
with much applause. 





Mrs. Maria Orwig of Des Moines, whose 
name is familiar to the readers of the 
JOURNAL as a friend both of equal rights 
for women and of all benevolent work, 
has been obliged on account of the ill 
health of Mr. Orwig to remove to Chicago. 
The Des Moines papers mention the re- 
moval with regret, and the Christian Home 
for Self-Supporting Women passed resolu- 
tions expressing the sense of their loss, 
and best wishes for the future of these 
departing friends. 


Women came out and voted in full force 
in Kansas cities Monday, in spite of the 
old question which the opponents of wom- 
an suffrage always consider a clincher— 
‘‘Who will take care of the babies while 
the women go to the polls?’ It is found 
in practice that this matter is easily set- 
tled. The women engage the same per- 
sons to take care of the babies when they 
go to the polls that they previously en- 
gaged when they went to pay their taxes. 
— Boston Globe. 


The West Newton (Mass.) Woman’s Ed- 
ucational Club gave a very pleasant recep- 
tion to other women’s clubs on Monday 
last, in the parlors of the Congregational- 
ist Church. Mrs. E. N. L. Walton pre- 
sided. Representatives were present from 
many clubs. A social hour was spent. 
Then short speeches followed, with excel- 
lent suggestions which we are sorry not to 
have space to quote. After the speeches 
came a dainty lunch, enjoyed by those | 
who were not obliged to leave for the train. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, of this city, lately 
gave to a number of gentlemen an excel- 
lent dinner of many courses, cooked by 
himself on his oil cook-stove—if the name 
stove can properly be applied to this curi- | 
ous and useful invention for cooking with- 
outa stove. The entire cost of thedinner , 
was only thirteen cents for each person. | 
It was accomplished by using the cheap 
pieces of meat, which, properly cooked, 
are both nutritious and palatable. And | 
now a philanthropist of Philadelphia has | 
subscribed $6,000 towards establishing in | 
that city a kitchen in which the poor may | 
be instructed in economical cooking by | 
means of this ‘Aladdin Cooker.” It will | 





be an immense boon to overworked house- 
wives. 


Miss Anna Gardner of Nantucket, one 
of the early and faithful suffragists, gave 
a pleasant call at our office recently. Miss 
Gardner, who is 75 years of age, and 
is obliged on account of an accident to 
walk with crutches, nevertheless keeps up 
her courage, goes about, and is the heart of 
our work in Nantucket. Miss Laura Moore 
and Mrs. A. D. Chandler, secretary and 
treasurer of the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association, have also cheered us lately by 
their presence, as has Mrs. Evans of Ten- 
nessee, whose cordial interest inspired 
us like a warm Southern breeze as she told 
us of the condition of the cause in that 
State. 


The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette 
says: ‘There is no meaner-spirited per- 
son under heaven than the woman who 
fails to stand up like a man for her sister 
woman; and those women who, needing 
no protection nor rights, sneer at the no- 
ble struggle of the suffragists, deserve to 
be placed in positions like those of their 
less fortunate sisters who watch with tear- 
ful eyes for the dawning of a better day. 
Like the sleek, well-fed club man who 
laughs at the claims of the coffee-house ; 
like those steam and furnace dried indi- 
viduals who see no reason for the poor to 
burn so much coal; like the seat-holders 
at a Bernhardt performance, who scowl] at 
the poor standing devils in the lubby be- 
cause they stamp with impatience at un- 
warrantable delays, — so shines out the 
selfish silliness of the woman who, seeking 





nothing for herself, seeks nothing for’her 
sister. The cause has suffered more from | 
woman’s indifference than from man’s op- | 
position, though probably nine women out 
of ten felt no sting of reproach as they 
read the heading on April 1, ‘Woman Suf- 
frage Defeated.’ ” | 





Tuey say that the Ice Cream Sodas at Miss 
Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place, are the finest in the 
city. 





Mrs. A. T. Fooc, gho has been so long 
known in connection with the manufacture of 
Dress Reform under-garments, has removed to 
194 Boylston St., Boston, where she has more 
commodious quarters, and has added to her cus- 
tom department ready-made combination under- 
garments at prices which have never been 
approached, thus bringing these comfortable and 
healthful garments within the reach of all. 
Many ladies heretofore would have been glad to 
wear the combination underwear, but have been 
prevented, in many instances, on account of the 
high price charged for them. 

Mrs. Fogg has had a long experience in this 
business, and has acquired a practical knowledge 
of the requirements of ladies’ dress. She under- 
stands the artof giving a good fit, and at the same 
time making a garment comfortable, durable 
and cheap. 

Read advertisement in another column. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_ 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


By Wasuincton GLappen, D. D., author 
of ‘Applied Christianity,’ ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Gladden here gives, in popular form, the 
results of the best modern scholarship with re- 
gard to the authorship of the Bible. 


Excursions in Art and 
Letters. 


By WILL1AM Wetmore Story, author of 
“Roba di Roma,” “Conversations in a 
Studio,’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

ConTENTS: Michael Angelo; Phidias and the 
Elgin Marbles; The Art of Casting in Plaster 
among the Ancient Greeks and Romans; A 
Conversation with Marcus Aurelius; Distortions 
of the English Stage as instanced in ‘‘“Macbeth."’ 


Noto: An Unexplored 
Corner of Japan. 


By Percivat Lowe t, author of ‘‘Chosén,”’ 
“The Soul of the Far East,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Steadfast. 


A remarkably good Story of a Saint and a 
Sinner. By Rose Terny Cooke. River- 
side Paper Series. 50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


Business 
Woman's 
s. Journal. 


“* COUNCIL NUMBER 


Contains reports of 60 addresses at the meetings of 
the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, and 
fine portraits of the officers of the Council and of 
Mrs. BERTHA HONORE PALMER, President of the 
Board of Lady Managers of the World’s Fair. 

This is the most remarkable record in existence of 
the educational and industrial progress of woman, 
and of her workin Philanthropy and Reform. 

Special Council Number, 30 cents. 

Yearly Subscription, $1.00. Address 


MRAY F. SEYMOUR PUB. CO., 
38 Park Row, New York. 


Mrs. RaCHEL FOSTER AVERY, 
748 North 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sent postpaid 








ONE 
YEAR 
FOR 





Miss EMMA G. Wooparp, Wimodaughsis Rooms, 


1406 G Street, Washington, D.C. 





COMPREHENSIVE 


Physical Culture 


By MABEL JENNESS. 


. . MRS. MARY A. 
Interesting ( Chapters. 


LIVERMORE 
Horseback Riding, Rowing SAYS: 
Swimming, Fencing and “Miss Jenness 


Dancing. 
ee has no superior in 


her knowledge of 
physical training 


Hygiene of the Skin and 
Treatment of the 





Complexion. 
: for women.” 
saths, i 
Bending Exercises. MAILING 
Elongating Exercises. 
The Hand and Arm. PRICE, 


Vocal Gymnastics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. 


$2.05. 


FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 


NEW YORK. 


Correct & Elegant Carriage, 


863 Sth Avenue, 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 

Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
With haMbulQZ......cccccccecccccssccescccecesece 
Hamburg ruffle. and tucks on legs, square neck 
front, finished with hamburg ............«++..-1.00 
Hamburg ruffle and tueks on legs, pointed neck, 
finished with wide hamburg............e0s00+5. 1.50 
Low neck, with hamburg ruffle tucks and ham- 
burg ruffle ON l€GS....-ceseesecscccecesccceseees 1,795 

Either of the above may have torchion lace inserted 
of hamburg at same price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, $3. 

In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T, FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Avtographi 
Repister 
Company. 


This stock has 
10% garanteed 
by a deposit of 
. § securities 
With the Suffolk 
Trust Company, 
Low selling at 
$12.50 a share 
pays over 8% 
at this price, 

Will be ad- 
vanced May 1 to 
$15.00 a share. 


Amelung & Co. 


AMES BUILDINC, 


SUFFOLK TRUST C0, 


Transfer Agents. 





Twenty-Eight Pages for Five Cents. 


WYOMINC, 


The True Cause and Splendid Fruits of Woman 
Suffrage There. 


Correcting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 
Plunkett, and Supplying Omissions in Mrs. Stanton 
and Mrs. Gage’s eters, of Woman Suffrage, and in 
Bancroft’s History of Wyoming, with much informa- 
tion about the Woman Suffrage State. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, M.S8., LL. B., 

Author of “Freedom’s Conquests: the Great Spread of 

Woman Suffrage,” ‘*Debater’s Guide for Suffragists.” 

&c. Price 5 cents (Jess than cost). Addres* the author, 

54 William Street, New York. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. Ric, Proprietor and Manager 








MONDAY, April 27--ONE WEEK ONLY. 


AGNES HUNTINGTON 


AND HER 





Opera Comique Company, 


| Presenting Planquette’s Latest Success, 


PAUL JONES. 


Evenings at 7.45sharp. Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2- 





| Week of May i4—BARSY and FAY in 


| “MCKENNA’S FLIRTATION.” Sale of seats begins 
Friday, May Ist. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


| 
| 





Proprietor and Manager, MR JOHN STETSON. 





Commencing Monday, April 27 


WILSON =BARREITS 


NEW PLAY, 


“h Fou Legoed Fortune,” 


THRILLING INCIDENTS. 

A REAL HORSE RACE. 
| Special Appointments and Scenery. 
BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR, 


Others 75c., 50., and 25c. 


| ONE WEEK, 





Monday, May I4—FRANCIS WILSON in 
| “THE MERRY MONARCH.” 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has received a five assortment of 


Chamois Gloves 


—FOR— 


School, Shopping and Travelling Wear. 


The New Music Palace, 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 








Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston 
is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet 
front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral or other Instrument, 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all 
music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its uni- 
versal system of advertising, mailing of lists and cata- 
logues, extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing 
and expressing of goods ordered, apy = | stands at 
the door of every village home, and is a neighbor to all 
the scattered farm-houses of the whole country. 





Correspond freely for lists, information 
or musical advice. 





For Children. Motion Songs [25c.. $2.28 dz.) Bordman, 
Golden Boat [50 cts.) Miss Chant. 


jal Singing. College Songs [50 cts.) % songs. 
_ — 906,000 sold. f d - 
ong Collections. Song Classics, Vol I [$1.) 50 songs 
cone Choice Sacred Solos St} w« cones 
Piano Collections. popeler Piano Collect’n [$1.] 


ieces. 
Popular Dance Collect’n [$1.) 
66 pieces. 


Mailed postpaid, on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 











FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


by ensuring in 





Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


No. 1 represents a ni aoiet garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 

illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 


1igh in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 


ever constructed, 
It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 


Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
r uction contains af 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom frem compression. 

For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman, the Flynt valst is unequalled. vs Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventer. : 

a aa- Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the“subject of Hygienic: Modes 


of; Under-dressirg, SENT FREE to any physician or ) 


‘Mrs. O. P. FLYNT, 319 


y on application to 


Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


jColumbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
When first the crocus thrusts its point of gold 
Up through the still snow.drifted garden mould, 
And folded green thiogs in dim woods unclose 
Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 
Into my veins, and makes me kith and kin 
To every wild-born thing that thril!s and blows. 
Sitting beside this crumbling sea-coal fire 
Here in the city’s ceaseless roar and din, 
Far from the brambly paths I used to know, 
Far from the rustling brooks that slip and shine 
Where the Neponset alders take their glow, 
I share the tremulous sense of bud and briar 
And inarticulate ardors of the vine. 

— The Sisters’ Tragedy. 


— > _ a 


REST COMETH AFTER ALL. 
Keyond the toils, the burdens of the day, 
Beyond the tempests and the storms of life, 


Far from the tumult of the weary way, 
Beyond the longing and the ceaseless strife, 
Out of the darkness and the gloom of night, 


Beyond the hills where shadows never fall, 
And far beyond the range of mortal sight, 
Rest cometh after all. 


After the fever and the restless pain, 
After the waiting and the weary years, 
After the conflict and the loss and gain, 
After the sorrow and the useless tears, 
Far, far beyond the lofty heights of Fame, 
Beyond the kills where shadows never fall, 
Beyond the fear of censure and of blame, 
Rest cometh after all. 


= “e+ 


A POOR RULE. 


Said Mary to Johnny, “© dear! 
This play is too poky and slow; 
There’s only one bubble-pipe here— 


O Johnny, please, 7 want to blow!” 
“No, I'll blow them jor you,” said he, 

“Just watch, and you'll see every one; 
That leaves all the labor to me, 

While you wil! have only the fun.” 


Said Johnny to Mary, “© my! 

That apple, so big and so bright, 
You can't eat it allif you try; 

© Mary, please, 7 want a bite!” 
“No; I'll eat it yur you,” said rhe, 

**And show you just how it is done; 
I’il take all the labor, you see, 





And you will have only the fun!” 
_ —*o+- —_—_—_——— 
IN QUIETNESS SHALL BE YOUR 
STRENGTH. 





Cleanse, cleanse your soul from sin and soil, 
And poetry will in it grow; 

Quell in it greed and hute’s turmoil, 
And music from its depths will flow, 


Still, still in tranquil mood advance, 
From ever-changeful scene to scene; 
Atoms and molecules may dance, 
But man should hold «a constant mien. 


Mad, mad, my masters, is the age, 
It plunges down, like Phiwton’s team; 
Consumed by fear and lust and rage, 
We have forgotten how to dream. 


Less, less of golden store be mine, 
So that I may have quiet hours 
In which to train my cottage vine 
And pick the priceless wayside flowers. 
—The Academy. 





eo 


THE POPULAR SIDE. 





BY CORA REYNOLIs, 





Drifting along with the current strong, 
Questioning not be it right or wrong, 
Asking not, **To what does this tend? 
Where are we going, and what is the end?” 


Sailing along with the rising breeze, 
O'er placid river or rolling seas, 
Yielding all to the current’s force, 
Using no compass to mark the course. 


Drifting along on the sea of the world, 
With rudderless keel and sails unfurled, 
On the popular current how easy to ride, 
With hundreds of others side by side! 


‘Throw away purity, honor and truth, 

Sterling integrity taught in youth; 

They are but comfortless, old-fashioned things; 
Sometimes the conscience is waked by their stings. 


Merrily onward our bright boats glide, 
Pleasure-notes sounding on every side; 
But silent and deep is the under-tow, 
Hate and hypocrisy hidden below. 


On with the current and over the sea! 
Does any one know where the landing will be? 


Tis easy to sail in the current’s wide track, 
But we'll do some hard pulling before we get back. 
————_—_*oo— 





THE GIRL WITHOUT A TALENT. 


BY JENNIE M 


BINGHAM. 








| think how they would look in wretched 


| long. 


The sermon that day had been about | 


service—‘'Go, work to-day in my vine- 
yard”—and here Dora found herself try- 
ing to settle down to a Sunday afternoon 
nap on the parlor sofa, with those words 
persistently ringing in her ears. She shut 
her eyes and waited patiently for a drowse. 
It could not be induced, even with favor- 
ing conditions. 


| that a relief commission investigated the 


“If it isn’t just like a minister to get one | 


all stirred up, and then not tell them what 


todo! I surely can't be a missionary, and | 


I never yet succeeded in holding a Sun- 
day school class. Here I am peering 
through the pickets into the vineyard, 


much as Adam and Eve might have peered | 


into Paradise. 
from the sofa and took a seat on the little 


Deary me!” and she rose | 


uncomfortable hair-cloth stool by way of | 


penance. She resolutely settled down to 
meditation. 

“I know,” she declared to herself: ‘‘I’!l 
just ask himi what to do.” And she did, 
that very evening. To him she announced, 
in her frank way: 

‘*It’s a stubborn fact that all this after- 
noon I have lighted a candle and searched 
diligently, and can’t find a single available 
gift or grace; so, if you please, sir, if you 


, that little pitiful, half-dead plant, and 





want me to go to work, you must find | plants, or the delight of the children when 


some spot in the vineyard that doesn’t re- 
quire talent.” 

The minister grew thoughtful. ‘I want 
an organist for the Mission Sunday 
school,” he said, after a little. 

‘Just as I thought,” moaned the would- 
be laborer. ‘‘I don’t know the difference 
between a scale and a keyboard.” 

*Do you sing?” 

‘Occasionally. In fact, I fill the room 
and then empty it. Cousin John says it 
isn't quite,so uplifting as the yell of a 
Comanche Indian. He has lived on the 
plains, you know.” 

**You can’t visit the sick for me—”’ be- 
gan the pastor, and then hesitated. Dora 
was lame, and could not get about easily. 

‘| should be sure to say the wrong 
thing, even if I could get there,” answered 
Dora. “I always used to. When auntie 


| 





was sick, | read the horror column of the 
newspaper to her, and left her with Tay- 
lor's work on Dying. After this, do 
preach your text—‘Go work to-day in | 
my vineyard, if you are equipped with | 
talents. None others need apply.’”’ 

‘‘What is your specialty?” inquired the | 
mivister. ‘‘We all have some specialty, 
you know.” 

‘It really isn’t worth mentioning.” 

‘*Perhaps I shall differ with you.” 

‘*Well, it’s the care of plants. ‘Only | 
this and nothing more.’ They will always | 
blossom for me. I love even to pot and 
weed them, and the quantity of geraniums 
I slip for my friends is something in- 
credible.” 

The minister did not reply at once; in- | 
deed, not until Dora rose to go. 

‘*Wait a bit—or, better yet, call to-mor- 
row. I will let the sun rise on my plan 
first.” 

Dora went the next day. The pastor 
was a man of few words. ‘*My plan is 
this,”’ he said; ‘that you shall give each 
child in my Mission Sunday school a pot- 
ted plant, with such instructions as you 
know how to give. In three months, hold 
a flower show. I will furnish prizes for 
you to bestow on the best-cared-for plant, 
for the best collection of plants, for the 
prettiest bouquet of wild flowers. It is 
no longer art for art’s sake, but art for 
humanity’s sake.” 

He waited for her approval. 

**All very pleasant—but—is it Christian 
work?” « 

‘Yes, it’s the vineyard, though perhaps 
a by-way instead of a high-way. It will 
work variously. Think of tenement-house 
windows full of bloom. ‘Think of the | 
soul culture which comes from the care of | 
flowers. Think of the hold we shall get 
on that community. Think of the addi- 
tions to our Sunday school. ‘The fact is, 
think in any line, and it means a blessed 
service with a definite result.” 

‘*‘Enough,” answered Dora, rising at 
once to action. ‘‘I will go to work to-day.” 

If you have ever potted seventy-five gera- 
niums, begging jars here and there, you 
will know how tired Dora was when she 
had prepared and arranged her rows of 
plants; how tired and how happy, for it 
was really a bles:ed service. She liked to 





homes, if they could get courage enouzh 
to bloom amid such uncongenial surround- 
ings. They were her messages to tempted, 
sorrowful, barren human lives, and they 
were living things. She relieved the back- | 
ache and general feeling of collapse, by 
long-continued gazings at the rows of | 
plants. 

She met the school on an appointed day, | 
gave the simple instructions, and dwelt 
enthusiastically on the flower show. A | 
merry little company left the mission | 
school that day, each one hugging a plant | 
jar. 

To tell all that came from cultivating 
that by-way in the vineyard would take too 
Some of the little plants froze, 
which called attention Joudly to the little 
human plants and their slim chances of 
escaping a like fate—so loudly, indeed, 





places, and brought health and warmth. 
Flowers blossomed in windows forever 
unused to beauty. Cleaner rooms and 
dresses and faces and lives became the ac- 
companiments and were the direct results 
of blooming windows. ‘That flower 
show,” Dora declared, ‘‘came to the girl 
without a talent 
‘like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.’ *’ 

One poor little forlorn plant, with only 
three disconsolate leaves, and they look- | 
ing as if about to give up the life-struggle, 
brought out the fact that the owner had 
kept it alive in a basement, by dint of the 
tenderest care. Oh, it told a whole story, 


Dora saw to it that a prize was awarded to 
the sad little owner, for ‘‘Evidence of cul- 
ture under difficulties.” It was actually 
said that the child would give it an airing 
every pleasant day, taking it to walk with 
her in a most companionable spirit, which | 
probably had kept the breath of life in it. 


I cannot stop to tell of the profusion of | 
wild flowers, or the display of healthy 


| the soul of wit and the essence of piety, is | 


| be terse and vigorous, her words well 
| chosen, her facts presented in a striking, 


gala day came. Suffice it to sey, that, be- 
cause one girl cultivated her specialty, not 
despising its littleness, but consecrating 
it to Christian service, influences of heay- 
enly origin, taking hold of the future far 


beyond human ken, reached down and | 


lifted up, to better living and brighter 
hopes, the poor and halt and maimed and 
blind.— Christian Union. 


* 
oe 


WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 


One of the cleverest papers read at the 
recent meeting of the Pacific Coast Wo- 
man’s Press Association was on ‘The 
Young Woman in Journalism,” by Miss 
Eliza D. Keith, known in newspaper cir- 
cles as *‘Di Vernon.” We quote for the 
benefit of young writers: 

But how is the young woman to be- 
come connected with the regular press? | 
Generally by preparing a special article | 
full of life and fire and interest; not a | 
sick sentimental! essay that might do as a | 
school-girl’s valedictory, nor yet a labored 
article that would interest only the erudite 
or the scientific. then submit it to the 
editor in person, without any intimation 
that he is expected to read it while the 
writer waits. It is just as well not to at- 
tempt to hurry an editor. He may refuse 
the article. Anyway, the chances are that 
he will; but in it he may see evidences of 
possibility in another direction which he 
is willing to exploit. ‘I'he greatest draw- 
back to newspaper connections is that 
they are apt to be short-lived. But their 
formative effect upon a writer’s style is 
not to be despised. If writing for the 
press teaches anything at all, it is con- 
ciseness, a crisp incisiveness and the power 
of condensation. Brevity, besides being 





also a passport to the local column. A 
story told in fifty words and published the 
day after the occurrence is of more value 
than the same story told in a column and 
held over. ‘This is a busy age. ‘l'o-day 
we deal with concentrated extracts, with 
the quintessence of ideas. the writer 
must condense, or the editor will use that 
terrible blue pencil and make kite-frames 
all over her manuscript; and cut copy al- 
ways bleeds at the edges of amputation. 

Young women as newspaper writers may 
be broadly classified as either repurters or 
space writers. ‘he latter term includes 
correspondents and all those who prepare 
special articies for the big Sunday editions 
or the once-a-week papers. 

All newspaper women are not reporters, | 
although the general public seem to think | 
so. Nor isevery reporter a perpetual pen- 
cil and an animated note-book. Neither | 
is every woman reporter in search of purely 
social items. ‘There are other objects of 
interest besides dressing-room gossip and 
back-stairs information. A woman repor- 
ter, aside from society duties, is assigned 
generally to details intimately connected 
with subjects of special interest to women. 
This covers the fields of philanthropy, 
education, charities, and sanitary reform. 
Dramatie critics,fashioa writers and house- | 
hold economists occupy special fields of 
their own. Neither is a writer always de- 
pendent upon her friends for her ideas. 
{tis barely possible that she may be able 
to think for herself. 

There are authors who write only when 
they feel like it, who sit quietly at home 
and wait for inspiration. But the news- | 
paper woman is none of these. Her work 
is arduous, and rendered still more so by 
the everlasting element of hurry. To suc- 
ceed, the young woman in journalism must 
be in good heaith, with her nerves and her 
temper well under control. She requires 
considerabie personal magnetism and the | 
ability to draw people out. She had bet- 
ter abandon the field at once, unless she | 
can think on her feet and never lose her 
presence of mind. She must be able to 
change all her plans at a moment’s notice. 
She must be well educated, well informed 
on current topics, and possess a discrimi- 
nating sense of what will write up well, 
and of what ought not, as well as what | 
ought, to be written. Her English must | 





dramatic and irresistible manner. To be 
able to write here or there or anywhere, 
standing or sitting, in the midst of noise 
and confusion—that is part of her life. | 
She must have good powers, be able to 
arres; the flight of time, to annihilate 
Space, and to be in two places at once. 
Although perfectly exhaus ed by a day’s 
travel in her search for information, she 
must get her facts into shape before her 
story becomes dead matter. She must have 
reserve force sufficient for a rally of ideas, 
to be able to work at high pressure, and 
toward the last to double her usual rate of 
speed, while the messenger boy from the 
Office sits on the hat-rack io the hall wait- 
ing for her copy, and whistles as he waits. 

Not a pang must she feel wh>n the echil- 
dren of her brain are sent out into the 
world maimed or mangled by the editor. 
Whole paragraphs will be cut out, and 
stickfuls written in by some one who does 
not comprehend the scope of her article, 


| and only edits the copy according to the 


space at command. The funoy man will 
put absurd head-lines on her carefully 
written article, but she must never expos- 
tulate, never get angry. 

She must not lose heart at the hypocrisy 
which confronts her, and must learn to 
smile when ladies who have given her 
their views on special subjects, with the 
understanding that it is for publication, 
afterward deny all knowledge of the pur- 
pose of their conversation. 

What is to be the future of the news- 
paper woman of to-day? She who is 
already in the field, if she does not find 
herself supplanted by those who are 
willing to work for glory and no cash, 
will either keep on until she drops from 
sheer exhaustion, for no woman can for- 
ever stand the mental and nervous strain 
of suvh work, or she will gain a recognized | 
place in the literary world, where her work ' 
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| 











may be less ephemeral than that of the | 


daily paper, written, read and cast aside in 


|aday. Asa known and established writer, 


| she will be indebted to her newspaper ex- 
| perience for whatever success may be hers ; 








for by it a woman gains a deep insight into 
human nature, a broad understanding of 
the hopes, wants, woes and temptations 
of ourcommon humanity. Sheis in touch 
with the vital interests of life; her sympa- 
thies beat responsive to the heart-throbs 
of the world. 

As for the young woman who wishes to 
enter journalism, let her pause and coa- 
sider these questions. 

My dear girl, you want to write for the 
papers. Perhaps you do not need to earn 
money, Only you feel sure that you could 
write, if some one would only give you a 
topic. Passon, young woman—seek some 
other vocation. 

But if you arein earnest, if you feel that 
journalism is for you the one way of earn- 





rior to them. Men have degraded politics, 
and women propose not to be “pulled 
down,” but, with the help of strong and 
honest men, to reconstruct. Politicians 
well know it, and they decline our assist- 
ance; but they shall have it all the same. 
We do not propose to be outdone in gene- 
rosity. If some of our brothers are too 
unselfish to accept our help, we are too 
unselfish to take advantage of it. We are 
not going to allow them to “go to smash ;” 


| they might take a great many women with 


ing your livelihood, remember that your | 
writing must have a commercial value. | 


You have no right to give your work for 
nothing, to a paper that can pay for it. 
Such a course wrongs older and 
worthy writers. 

Do you realize that, with but few ex- 


ceptions, women cannot earn enough by | 


their pens entirely to support themselves? 
Can you understand that the best literary 
work is to be accomplished by women who 
are not forced to meet the income ques- 
tion with their pens? 

Do you feel that you can labor long and 
faithfully without recognition, for the sake 
of creating public sentiment, of swinging 
public opinion? Will you always keep 
your promise as to the return of material 
entrusted to your care? Can you resist 
the temptation to a little double dealing for 
the sake of making a brillixsnt **scoop” for 
your journal? Are you able to sink all 
personal feeling, to be absolutely fair and 
impartial in your treatment of people? 
Will you have patience when your best 
work is thrown out, or, if accepted, is not 
paid for according to agreement? How 
will you stand editorial discourtesy as to 
the treatment of your copy, and editorial 
dishonesty in the appropriation of your | 
ideas? How will you feel when one that 
cometh after you is preferred before you? 
How will you endure being misunderstood, | 
maligned? Cin you cultivate the virtue 
of punctuality, and always remember that 
time, tide and the press wait for no man; 
or can you confront all these questions 
and still feel you have a newspaper voca- 
tion? If so, come forward; and when the 
great Editor of the universe, in making up 
the day-book of the world, gives you your 
life assignment, in His name, ‘*Take up thy 
pen and write quickly.” 
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THE BURDEN OF A VOTE. 


COLUMBUS, GA., APRIL 13, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Atlanta Constitution favors us ina 
recent issue with an editorial on ‘The 
Women of Kansas.” It begins with the 
refreshing information, ‘If any thing could 
win us over to the cause of female suf- 
frage, it would be the patriotic uprising 
of the women of Kansas in behalf of hon- 
est government.” It then proceeds to | 
deal in truths, so the article is compliment- 
ary to the women under discussion, and | 
an unconscious argument for the en- 
franchisement of women in general. It 
devotes a third of a column to the at one 
time ‘‘sorry sisters” and‘*cranks,’’ but now 


| **patriotic women.”’ But, while expressing 


‘admiration and gratitude for their brilliant 
crusade at the polls,” this tender-hearted 
youth “cannot think of it without a feeling 
of sadness.” He recommends that as *‘poli- 


| tics is a wretched business,” we‘'let the men 
| fight it out, in their own rough way, with 


the devil standing by to take the hindmost. 
But let us spare the women of the land | 
this additional burden. ‘The queens of our 
hearts and homes should be spared the 
degradation of jostling with a crowd of 
pot-house politicians at the polls. If we 
cannot uplift a cause without pulling down 
the women, then we might as well go to 
smash at once.” 

We do not wonder that ‘politics is a 
wretched business,’’ when there are intel- 


| ligent men, and experienced politicians, 


who refuse the assistance of women in the 
management of public affairs, and call 
upon the devil to ‘‘stand by,” see it 
botched, ‘‘and take the hindmost."’ We 
owe a debt of gratitude for his solicitude 
fo wishing to spare us the ‘**burden” of 
voting. We ought to appreciate it, when 
we remember what a burden it is for 
a woman quietly to walk up and de- 
posit a slip of paper, for or against her 
interests, especially since the Australian 
ballot system is being introduced in pro- 
gressive States. I was a little surprised 
that this kiad-hearteé editor did not rec- 
ommend our exemption from the pay- 
ment of taxes, but of course that burden 
is nothiag to speak of in comparison with 
the burden of voting. A woman can ‘‘hus- 
tle around” and raise money, and pay her 
taxes, but when it comes to voting on how 
they shall be used, the degradation is too 
much to be contemplated *‘without a feel- 
ing of sadness.” A woman can ‘jostle 
against the pot-house politician’ in the 
home, because there the *‘queen” is serving 
the *‘pot-house politician;’’ but when it 
comes to ‘‘jostling against him at the 
polls,” it becomes degrading,” since there 
she is serving herself, God and humanity. | 

True womanhood is not degraded by cir- | 
cumstances or surroundings; it is supe- | 


more 


| pay at the large hotels. 


|; them, and we cannot spare -either. 


| of taxation; and we will 


So we 
will ‘* uprise in behalf of honest govern- 
ment,” and we will insist upon having the 
**burden” of a vote to balance the burden 
ever remain 
**queens of their hearts and homes.” 
CLAUDIA H. HOWARD. 
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CHEAP EUROPEAN TRAVEL FOR WOMEN. 





The impression has prevailed that a 
woman travelling alone in Great Britain or 
on the Continent would experience much 
trouble, expense, and perhaps some dan- 


| ger, and that a regulation tourist party was 


her only resource. Within a tew years, 
women of moderate meaus have demon- 
strated that travelling alone is not difficult 
and need uot be costly. Several who have 
tried the experiment have felt that many 
other women would make tae trip if they 
realized how cheaply, comfortably, and 
safely ic could be accomplished. They 
have therefore formed themselyes iato 
a Woman’s English Rest Tour Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of h-iping others 
with the results of their experience. The 
Association issues a pamphlet cuntaining 
advice of all sorts likely to be useful to 
that class of travellers which it desires to 
benefit, giving rates un ali steamship lines, 
hints as to travelling, fees, ways and man- 
ners abroad, estimates of expenses, suita- 
ble clothing, etc., and contuining also a 
list of lodgings, boarding-houses, and 
small inns, to any of which it is safe 
and proper for a woman to go, and 
where she will fiod cleanliness and 
courtesy ut a lower price than she must 
By presenting to 
the Association suitable letters of intro- 


| duction, women desiring to tind compan- 


ions for the trip, or the voyage, may 


| become known to one another. Friends in- 
| terested in the scheme have advanced the 


money for printing; the corresponding 


| secretaries give their services. ‘I'he Boston 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion cordially indorses the purposes of the 
Association, and allows its name to be 
given as a reference. The pamphlet is 
sent for twenty cents, in stamps. Address 
Women’s English Rest lour Association, 


| 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Muss. 
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KANSAS WOMEN REJOICE. 


A Kansas lady says gleefully, in a pri- 
vate letter: 


I think the enemy can’t talk about ‘'de- 
cadence” upy more in couneciion with 
woman suffrage in Kansas. ‘I's be sure, 
Atchison did’ uot do well atall. But Atchi- 
300 is a depraved town, anyhow. It was 
always prosiavery, gave the biggest ma- 
jority against pronioition,ana voted against 
wouien iu the General Conference. It is 
only Keeping up its record. But, taking 
the State at large, our women have done 
nobly. 1 am proud and nappy. Don’t 
you see that we do better and better? Be 
“chirked up!’ ‘The ‘cause’ has been 
given an impetus. 





i id 


WOMEN’S VOTE IN LINCOLN. 





LINCOLN, KANSAS, APRIL 9, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Atthe city election ia Lincoln, last Mon- 
day, there were cast 475 votes, of which 
235 were cast by men and 240 by women, 
the woman vote being 503 per cent. of the 
entire vote. 

The issue in this election in Lincoln was 
between continuing the present policy of 
our city government, which excludes pub- 
lic billiard halls and all other gambling 
devices with their certain secret drinking- 
place accompaniments; and the probabil- 
ity of their re-establishment, should the 
ticket put out and supported by the ‘*bum- 
mer’ element be elected. None of the 
candidates on the ‘*bummer” ticket be- 
longed to that class, ‘‘because the women 
would not vote for them ;” but the women 
that understood who the supporters of the 
ticket were (and not many were de- 
ceived), voted ‘as they pray,” except, of 
course, the relatives and intimate friends 


| of the candidates. 


We know of many women whose votes 
cancelled those of their husbands, and we 


' have heard of two men who abused their 


wives because they did so; but they are 
men who abuse their wives anyway. 

The result of the election is a victory 
for the anti-billard hall ticket, with an 
average majority of 57 for the council. 
The mayor's majority is 60. 

Returns hive not come to us yet, but 
from press items regarding registration we 
judge that an unprecedentedly large vote 
of women was cast over the entire State. 

Anna C. Walt. 
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CHILDREN’S 


A QUEER HOLE. 


COLUMN. 





I have heard of a boy who lived long ago— 
For such boys are not found nowadays, you know— 
Whore friends were troubled as they could be, 
Because of a hole in his memory. 
A charge from his mother went in one day, 
And the boy said “‘Yes,”’ and hurried away; 
But be met a man with a musical top, 
And his mother’s words through that hole did drop- 
A lesson wentin: but ah me! ah me! 
For a boy with a hole in his memory! 
When he rose to recite, he was all in a doubt; 
Every word of that lesson had fallen out. 
Ard at last, at last—oh, terrible lot!— 
He could speak only two words: “I forgot.” 
Would it not be sad, indeed, to be 
A boy with a hole in his memory? 
— The Household. 


22 o—_ —_——- 


HOW THE COUNTERPANE GOT SMUTTY. 


‘‘Lyddy Jane, have you been in the ‘fore 
room’? That was what Grandma Higgins 
sternly demanded of Aunt Lyddy Jane, 
ever sO many years ago, when she was a 
little girl. 

The Higginses lived in a low log-house 
with two rooms. There was the great 
kitchen where the brick oven was that 
was large enough for a man to crawl into, 
and a cunning tin baker set up before a 
roaring fire in the deep fire-place, in which 
Grandma Higgins did all her cooking. 
That was before stoves came into fashion. 
One corner of this kitchen was given up 
to the big loom, with its stout frame, its 
great yarn-beam and clothes-beam, and 
treadles and pulleys and harnesses and 
sleys. 
on a high seat, and click clack! thump- 
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HUMOROUS. 


Two Milwaukee dentists have dissolved 
partnership after twenty years. They 
pulled together as long as they could. 


It is said that Benjamin Franklin, while 
working as a printer among London beer- 
drinkers, was known as the ‘‘American 
aquatic,” because he drank only water.— 
Unity. 


A negro who stopped work on a Georgia 
railroad gave the following reason: ‘Well, 
you see, de Macon Destruction Comp'ny 
busted and de road is bin put in de hans 
of a deceiver; so l jes quit.” 


“*f didn’t know yo’ could read, Bre’r 
Downey.” Downey (apparently much 


| interested in his paper)—‘Oh, yes, I’se 


| read ebber since [ wuz er boy.” 


“Den 
how comes it you’se readin’ dat paper up 
side down?” “I always reads dat way, 
Bre’r Downey ; den [’:e getsat de bottom ob 
de fac’s without habing ter read down de 
whole column.”—Life. 


The book agent. ‘Sir, I have here a work 


| of unusual excellence which I[ should like 





| 


In this grandmother used to sit | 


thump! all day, weaving long webs of | 
linen and woollen for gowns and jackets 


and trousers. 

There was a cunning pair of cards, too, 
in this corner, with which, in the long 
evenings,she used to card wool into ‘‘bats”’ 
for spinoing, sitting in the firelight. 

Then there were the ‘swifts,” the 
mother-wheel with a deep, grum voice for 
spinning wool and tow, and the baby- 
wheel with a hum like that of a bumble- 
bee for spinning the soft flax into linen. 

These filled that corner full. 

The big round table and the ‘‘dresser”’ 
for the pewter dishes, little chairs and big 


chairs, all with bottoms of ‘‘basket-stuff”’ | 
with a ‘‘turn-up” bed in another corner | 


and the cradle—there was always a cradle 
in the kitchen in those days—made even 
that great room so full that Grandpa Hig- 
gins used to declare that there wasn’t 
room enough “‘to swing a cat around by 
the tail.” 

And I don’t believe there was—without 
hurting the cat. 

In the ‘‘fore room’ was the high bed- 
stead with its white netted canopy and 
dimity counterpane. This was the com. 
pany bed. 

Neither Lyddy Jane nor Sam nor Ama- 
ziah nor any of the other little Higginses 
were allowed to go into this room alone, 
even to peep into the great mahogany 
bureau drawers or to tilt one of the spin- 
dle-legged chairs. 

So it was with horror and astonishment 
that gfandma one day discovered great 
blotches of smut upon her snow-white 
counterpane. 

Lyddy Jane stoutly denied any knowl- 
edge of it; sodid Sam and so did Amaziah; 
but that didn’t save them from being sent 
to bed in the low chamber without their 
suppers of mush and milk, and being 
threatened with having their mischievous 
act made known to Parson Whipple, a 
worthy travelling preacher and family 


counsellor who was expected to sleep un- 


der the netted canopy the next night, and 
to preach in Squire Brown’s new frame 
barn on Sabbath day. 


It took grandma all the next day to re- | 


move the spots and get the quilt ready.§ 


Parson Whipple came, and Lyddy Jane | 


and Amaziah and Sam, with their hearts 
Teady to jump out of their mouths, sat 
primly in their little chairs all ina row, 


while the baby Higginses hid in the great | 


loom. 
But grandma didn’t tell him then. 


Well, when Parson Whipple went to | 


hop in under the netted canopy that night, 
after he had snuffed out the candle-light 


and rubbed his fingers on grandma’s big | 
braided hearth-rug, what should he do | 


but hop right on to Dib—the old white 
cat—and her great family of new kittens! 
He was a stranger, and Dib flew at him in 
& rage. It is safe to say that Parson 
Whipple hopped out from under the can- 
Opy much quicker even than he had 
hopped in. And didn’t he shout! 

Grandpa ran in, and there was old Dib, 
covered with soot as a chimney swallow, 
standing on the edge of the bed and spit- 
ting at Parson Whipple with all her might, 
her hair standing up every which way. 
She had come down the big low chimney 
to find a soft bed for her family. 

That was how the counterpane got 
smutty.— Youth's Companion. 


you to examine.” 

**No use; I can’t read.” 

‘*Ah, but your children” — 

‘*Haven’t any? Nothing in the house but 
a cat.” 

‘*Pussibly you would like to buy some- 
thing to throw at the cat.”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


The messenger-boy poked his head in- 
side the door and looked about the room 
with some uncertainty. ‘‘Come in, John- 
ny,” said the smart young man sitting at 
the desk near the door. ‘Proprietor will 
be in some time next week. If you don't 
see what you want, ask for it.” ‘‘I was 
trying to find a—a gentleman,” said John- 
ny, looking about the room again and 
backing out, ‘but I guess I won’t wait.” 
— Chicago Tribune. 





Weak lungs, are strengthened by Johnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment, as directed with each bottle. 





THE SPRING MEDICINE. 


The popularity which Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has gained as a spring medicine is 
wonderful. It possesses just those ele- 
ments of health-giving, blood-purifying, 
and appetite-restoring which everybody 
seems to need at this season. Do not con- 
tinue in a dull, tired, unsatisfactory condi 
tion when you may be so much benefited 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It purifies the 
blood and makes the weak strong. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


50 O00==2°50,000 


ar | | PRICES 


























eral | 
fed a | MODERATE. 
TERMS 

| REASONABLE. 

ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 
These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice 
Bejing constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep thei: 


Do not fail to investigate 
It will 


original fullness of tone, 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. 
repay you. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Most conveniently located to the business centre 
of any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by 
horse-cars from all railway stations and steamer 
landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


WhittierS ouvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for). 











We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from Mr. Whittier: 

DANVERS, 12TH MO., 22, 1890, 
DEAR FRIEND :— 
I am pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 


speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 

They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 
Tea Spoons......-s+0+++ 
” ” gold bowl 
Orange Spoon... ..+. +++. 
- “ gold bowl 
The price of spoon having head in relief will be 






| refined manner of its telling, and the fact that it is one 


| APRIL 


| Kirk Munroe, and Marietta Ambrosi, 


$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any | 


address. 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


For five cents ‘additional we will ensure | 


| 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has the largest sale of | 
any medicine before the public. Any honest | 
druggist will confirm this statment. 


| 
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Should Have It In The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 

to take JoHNsoN’s ANODYNE Lixtmwent for Croup, Colds, 

sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains Re- 

lieves Suunmer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic. 
NLIKE ANY OTHE R 

For Internal and External Use. 
JOHNSON’S 


Anodyne Liniment. 


ORIGINATED IN 1810 
Soothing, Healing, Penetratin 


Stops Pain, Cramps, Inammation in body or limb, tike 
magic Cur s Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 
Morbus. Diarrhc-., Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lame back, 


Stiff Joints and Strains. Hlustrated Book free. Price 
post-paid, 36 cts, 1. 5. JOHNSON & CU.,, Boston, Mass, 


STRIKING NEW BOOKS. 


THE FIDALGOS OF 
Translated from the Portuguese by 
Dabney. 12mo, $1.50, 





CASA MOURISCA. 


Roxana L. 


“The story is well calculated to interest American 
readers in the best phase of Portuguese literature, and 
can be read with interest alike for the story's sake, the 


of the first and one of the best of the modern Portu- 
guese romances to be introduced to American readers.’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


ANNE BRADSTREET and Her Time. 

Helen Campbell. l2mo, $1.50, 

“I wish every girl just entering on womanhood might 
read this book, for it is the record of a noble, self- 
respecting, honorable life.” — LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON. 


’ 


By 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS. 
12mo, $1.00. 


Twelve bright, cheery talks to girls about the de- 
velopment of their bodies, minds and characters, 


By Annie H. Ryder, 


“It preaches so cheery and powerte) a sermon of 
progress that no girl who reads can fail to inwardly 
digest.”—Hoston Times. 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING. By 
Martha 8. Hussey, Teacher of Reading in the Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston. 12mo, 75 cents. 


“In an experience of ten years, I have examined 
every book upon the subject, and this is the first book 
of the kind to which Leould give unqualified approval.” 
—MARION B. HERITAGE, Teacher of Elocution in 
Girard College. 


THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER, by 
Herbert D. Ward. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25, ® 


“Tf there has ever been so good a story of American 
school life written as THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER, 
one may safely say that it has never had the fortune to 
get into print.”—Zoston Beacon, 


BROTHERHOOD. 


A strong, intense, thoughtful story, based on the 
warring clements that divide capital and labor, The 
trades-unions that bind men to act contrary often to 
own best judgment, the monopoly of capitalists, 

lereyulated zeal of partisan leaders, are all pre- 
sented with dramatic power and eloquence, 


By Mary Cruger. 12mo, $1.25, 





EGG-ROLLING AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Is a curious Easter folk-custom at the National Capital, 
in which the children of the city join, rich and poor, 
black and white. A full account of the annual obser- 
vance of the festival (postponed this year) and of its 
history is given in the 


sour WIDE AWAKE. 
The nine illustrations include an instantaneous 


photograph of an egg-race, and a picture of 
“BABY McKEE” with Her Basket of Eggs. 


The number js particularly rich in readable short 
stories, besides delightful serials by Margaret Sidney, 


Four Prizes are Offered for Children’s 


Drawings.’ 


The “Men and Things” is crowded with right things 
for reading aloud of evenings in the famlly. 


20 cents a number everywhere. 





DO YOU WANT 

A BICYCLE 
be obliged to give } 
ONE CENT 


in payment for it? 


and yet not 





A Safety Bicyele, latest style, for beys and girls 9 to 
14 years old; also a Safety fora gentleman or a lady, | 
may be owned by any oné with enterprise and a little | 
spare time: Weare making an extraordinary propo- 
sition to all who wish to possess a Bicycle or Photo- 
graphic Outfit. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the Lothrop Magazines. | 


The Triumph 


Are illustrated in the Conquests 
by the King of 





Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy 


ALWAYS SOLD UNDER THE FOLLOWING WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial, and 


WE 


WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
All of our agents are authorized to make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and will be printed by subscription. 
$1 per copy to be paid when the book is ready for 
delivery. The Biography is written in the interests 
of Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 
gressional records. Names of subscribers may_ be 
sent to Miss 8. E. Blackwell, 1829 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cente per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oqetaly served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts, 


. The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu » 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | 2P!T0Re. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HopKIns, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


DRESS REFORM. | 














MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 
Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey Fitting Union 
Suits, Plain Merino Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


-AND— 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


1! WEST (8th ST. 


(Formerly 24 Union 8q. and 4 East 42d St.) 
The New Yor Lady Guides provided at 
LADIES qu bE short notice, 








Shopping Orders promptly 
executed. | 






Strangers met on arrival at | 
Station if desired. 


“_= Transient Rooms for Ladies 
Fe Travelling Alone, 


Ladies’ Restaurant. | 
Charges moderate. | 


Price-List of Rooms at No, 11 W. 18th St.: 
2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $5. for two, 
“6 ok te ee 


7 smaller ** 5 
“ « 6 res “ mr ac 
ao ty 


back 1,0 2H * 
Bad ** * andfront, 14 “* “ 95 4 
*  Jargehallroom, 100 " “ a ¢ 8 
4th “ twolargerooms, 12 ° “ sm ¢ 
‘ ‘ sim) oe 88 "7h 
5) 


REFERENCES: Rev. Fdward Everett Hale, 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


s of Science 


over all Diseases of the Blood 
Blood Purifiers, 


are not CURED or Benefited by its use, 





"IT IS HIS DUTY TO RECOMMEND IT. 
W. D. Parks, Conductor, Fitchburg R. R., Boston, 
Mass., writes : 

Being troubled with Indigestion, Constipation 
and pains in my Back and Kidneys, I bought a 
bottle of Dam’s Vegetable Remedy. It has relieved 
the Kidney Trouble and benefitted me so much in 
other ways that I feel it a duty to recommend it to 
all who are suffering as I was. 





DYSPEPSIA CURED BY DAM’S VEGE- 
TABLE REMEDY. 
Mrs. M. McNELLIS, 12 Webster Street, Charles- 
town, Mass., says: 

My experience with Dam’s Vegetable Remedy has 
been highly satisfactory to me, as by its use I have 
been cured of Dyspepsia. I cheerfully reeommend 
Dam’s Remedy. 





SICK HEADACHE AND LUNG TROUBLE 
CURED BY DAM’S VEGETABLE 
REMEDY. 

Miss MARY MCNEIL, 14 Haverhill Street, Charles- 

town, Mass., says: 

I have suffered from Sick Headaches for a long 
time, and have also been troubled with Sore Lungs. 
I could not seem to obtain relief from either com- | 

laint, but by using Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy | 

ave been cured of both. 





RHEUMATISM AT TIMES UNFITTED 
HIM FOR WORK. 
ANDREW BROWN, Night Janitor, Fitchburg R. R. 
Depot, Boston, Mass., writes : 

For a number of years I have been troubled with 
Rheumatism, and of late the attacks have been 
more frequent and severe. I have at times been 
compelled to cease work. appetite commenced 
to fail me and I had about given up hope of being 
relieved. I have taken only part of a bottle of 
Dam’s Remedy. My appetite has returned, and I 
am improved inevery way. I am satisfied that it is 
the greatest Remedy that was ever before the public. 


FINDS HIMSELF LIKE A NEW MAN. 

W. C. HucKINS, Baggage Master, Fitchburg R. R., 
Boston, Mass., writes: 

I heartily endorse Dam’s Vegetable Remedy. 
When I began to take it I was troubled with General 
Debility. Had no appetite. Had pains in my, Back 
and Kidneys. One bottle of this Remedy has so 
improved me that I find myself like a new man. 





RHEUMATISM AND SCROFULA. 
DEACON C. F. FARDY, of Athol, Mass., writes: 

I have found Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy very 
beneficial and reliable for the treatment of Rheu- 
matism. I have also used it for Scrofula with good 
results. I know it is a good blood purifier and in- 
vigorator, 





For Sale by all Respectable Crocers. 
Price, $1.00 per bottle ; sent, EXPRESS PAID, to any part of the United States. 
Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF CHARGE at Home Offices or through the mail, Send 


for an Examination Blank. 


DAM’S REMEDY CO., 405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


_{| WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 

Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasei- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees, 
Healthful location, extensive unds, builais 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fall 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
Oeics graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer eve: 
copestentty for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Sarah A. Colly,M.D, Esther W. Yaylor,M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENE 
and SPECIAL practice. . =a 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY ANO SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chi>go, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday »- 3ep- 
tember and continues Serv ane weeks. Tho ec 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
perme or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N,. 
Chicago, Il. 
yM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactio 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Diseecting Room. 





Throop St., 
PROF. 





FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.......... evccecees 8 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and 1M AdVANCE......cceccccserescscees 2256.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....+.-sssseesees 5.00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 00 
Graduation Fee..... ecccccccccs coscccceccccs 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


~ WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 
1891. Lb tad = me graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Spponsarine of New York. For a 

nformation apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and Va PtoRK BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 2» years’ practice she 
has found no one treatmen , when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice; also a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘fflee Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C. T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MISS E. P. GORDON, Editor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 
TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 


Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 














Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


The nourishing and serenethoning. qualities 
of this Food wil: especially be noticed in PL LMON- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


RCDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOD. 

These Waters are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown -w 
will find them a most deliclous CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD CoO., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 
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THE ALUMNZ OF THE GIRLS’ HIGH AND | property, real and personal, in possession or ex- | 
| pectancy, in the same manner as if she were a 
| femme sole, without the intervention of any 


BORMAL SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Alumne of the: Girls’ High and | 


Norma! School of. Philadelphia, though 
but a young organiz tion io years, has al- 
ready become a wonderful success. 

It was formed January 19, 1889, and 
now numbers something like a thousand 
members. It is unlike other Alumnz Agso- 
ciations in that it is more in the nature of 
a club than such organizations usually are, 
and bids fair to become o e of the most 
powerful bodies in the country, consisting, 





as it does, of such a large number of | 


educated, trained women. 
ablest and mos* brilliant women in Phila- 
delphia are among its members, and the 
possibilities of usefulness spreading out 
before it seem almost unlimited; for one 
of its objects, as stated in its constitution, 
is ‘‘the furthering in every way of all ef- 
forts looking to the enlargement of oppor- 
tunities for women.” 

Minerva-like, it started into full life and 
activity almost immediately, with noble 
aims and projects in view. The first good 
work in which it engaged was an effort to 
help aged and disabled teachers of the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia. To Miss Mary 
A. Campbell of the Girls’ Normal School 
the credit is due of having inaugurated 
this movement. After many discussions, 
it was decided that the Alumnz should 
raise a fund of t «enty-five thousand dol- 
lars for helping such teachers. About 
eighteen thousand of this has been already 
collected. 

From this good work has sprung 
another, and still better and more import- 
ant movement, namely, the ‘Teachers’ 
Annuity and Aid Society.” This society, 
which is chartered and on a firm founda- 
tion, is similar in most respects to those of 
New York and Boston. 

The Alumnze Association has also found- 
ed a four years’ scholarship in Bryn Mawr 
College, eligible to any member of the 
Alumpz who passes the necessary exam- 
ination. 

The Alumnz Association, however, does 
not confine its efforts entirely to philan- 
thropic aims. Much is done for the enter- 
tainment of the members. Some of the 
most prominent women of the cointry 
have lectured before it, including such 
women as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Abby Sage Richardson, Mrs. Jenness Mil- 
ler, Miss Kate Field, and also Miss Florence 
Balgarnie of England. In addition to this, 
clever papers, poems, readings and ad- 
dres:es have been wri ten and delivered by 
many of the members. Among these may 
be mentioned Miss Cornelia Elm:, Dr. 
Anna Hall, Miss Alice Turner, Mrs. 
Marian Ely, Mrs. Edward Zieber, Miss 
Mary A. Campbell, Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Jane Campbell, Miss Louise Haessler, 
Mrs. William A. Lamberton, Ida Keller, 
Ph. D., Miss Lucy Williams, Dr. Anna 
Fullerton, Miss Emily Sartain and Miss 
Anna H. Markley. Many musicians are 
found in the ranks of the association. 
Miss Emma V. McLaughlin, an exception- 
ally fine singer, has contributed largely 
to the success of the meetings. 

It is impossible, in a short paper like 
this, even to mention all the activities in 
which the Alum: Association is engaged ; 
but we will speak of one more—the his- 
torical section. The ‘‘Historical Society 
of the Alumnze™ is composed of the ‘‘Class 
Historians.” (he first graduating class 
left the school in 1849, and there is now a 
graduate of every year since then to keep 
the record of her own class. An interest- 
ing feature of the first annual banquet in 
January last was the responses to the 
toasts, ‘* he First Graduating Class” (49) 
and ‘The Last Graduating Class” (’90), 
made by members of those classes. 

This is but a slight sketch of the object 
and aims of the Normal School Alumnz 
of Philadelphia. If the work already ac- 
complished is a’ gauge of what will be 
done in years to come. a useful and bril- 
liant future lies before it. 
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MARRIED WOMEN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

in your issue of March 28 I read the 
following statement: 

‘In the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sent. tives, the bill allowing married wom- 
en to a quire and possess property has 
been repurted adversely.” 

During its last biennial session, the 
Pennsylvania Legislature passed a bill en- 
tit) d ‘“‘The Married Persons’ Property 
Act;”’ which, by the signature of the Gov- 
ernor then in office, James A. Beaver, on 
the third day of June, 1887, became a law 
of he State. It is as follows: 

Section 1. 
marriage shall not be held to impose any disa- 


bility on, or incapacity in, a mariied woman as 
to the acquisition, ownership, possession, control, 


Some of the | 








Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter | 


use or disposition of property of any kind in any | 
trade or business in which she may engage, or | 


for necessaries, and for the use, enjoyment and 
improvement of her separate estate, real and 
personal, or her rights and power to make con- 
tracts of any kind, and to give obligations bind- 
ing herself therefor; but every married woman 
shall have the same right to acquire, hold, pos- 
sess, improve, control, use or dispose of her 


‘trustee, and with all the rights and liabilities | 
incident thereto, except as herein provided, as if | 
she were not married; and property of every 
kind, owned, acquired or earned by a woman, 
before or during her merriage, shall belong to | 
her and not to her husband, or his creditors; 

rovided, however, thata married woman shall 

ave no power to mortgage or convey her real 

estate, unless her husband join in such mort- 

gage or conveyance. 

Sec. 2. A married woman shall be capable | 
of entering into, and rendering herself liable | 
upon, any contract relating to any trade or busi- 
ness in which she may engage, or for necessa- 
ries, and for the use, enjoyment and improve- 
ment of her separate estate, and for sueing and | 
being sued, either upon such contracts or for 
torts done to or committed by her, in all apes 
as if she were a femme sole; and her husband 
need not be joined with her as plaintiff, or de- 
fendant, or be made a party to any action, suit, 
or legal proceeding of any kind, brought by or 
against her in her individual right; and any | 
debt, damages or costs recovered by her in any | 
such action, suit or proceeding shall be her sepa- 
rate property, and any debt, damages or costs 
recovered against her in any such action, suit or 
other proceeding, shall be payable out of her 
separate property and not otherwise; provided, | 
however, that nothing in this or the preceding 
section shall enable a married woman to become 
accommodation indorser, guarantee or surety 
for another. 

Sec. 3. A married woman may make, exe- 
cute and deliver leases of her property, real and 
persona!, and assignments, transfers and sales of 
her separate personal property, and notes, bills, 
drafts, bonds or obligations of any kind, and 
appoint attorneys to act for her, and it shall not 
be necessary for her husband to be made a party 
thereto, or joined therein. 

Sec. 4. Husband and wife shall have the | 
same civil remedies upon contracts in their own 
name and right, against all persons for the pro- 
tection and recovery of their separate property, as 
unmarried persons. 

Sec. 5. A married woman may dispose of 
her property, real and personal, by last will and 
testament in writing, signed by her, or mani- 
fested by her mark or cross made by her at the 
end thereof, in the same manner as if she were 
unmarried. 

Sec. 6. This act shall be known as the Mar- 
ried Persons’ Property Act. 


With this statute now in force, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a member of the 
present Legislature should introdu'e a 
similar bill. P:rhaps a mistake in the | 
newspaper reports arose from the fact | 
that there is now before that body a bill | 
authorizing married women to organize 
corporations, and to be offi ers thereof. | 
This bill was introduced through the influ- | 
ence of the New Century ‘ompany, of 
Philadelphia, and a committee from the 
New Century Club, who were sent to Har- 
risburg to use their infl rence in its behalf, 
report a prospect of its speedy passage. 

Probably many married women in this 
State are not cognizant of the extent of 
their legal property rights. I shall be 
much « bligedif you will give to this arti- 
cle a place in the JOURNAL, fvr their en- 
lightenment, and also for the credit of | 
Penn -ylvania. MARY GREw. 
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| 

MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. | 
WELLESLEY.—The regul.r meeting of 
the league was held Monday evening. April 

13. The following programme was ¢ar- | 
ried out in a most satisfactory manner, it 

being our **Home Talent Evening :” | 


Miss Mary V. Fitch. 

Miss May Kingsbury. | 

AppREss—What Wellesley College is Doing for 
Women—Miss Mary V. Fitch. | 

ApprREss—Women in Journalism—Col. Albert 
Clarke. 

VocaL SoLo—Miss ‘Temple. 

ApDREss—Women in Literature— Miss Mary C. 
Smith. 

AppREss— W hat the Grange has Done for Wom- 
en—Mr. Richard Cunningham. 

Prano So.o—Miss May Kingsbury. 


WARREN A. RODMAN, Secretary. 


Piano DurtT— 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid | 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting | 
the woman suffrage papers. 

IT hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- | 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to | 
the support or improvement of the paper, and | 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


Chicago, Ill., April 3, 1891. | 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir :—I have been confined to my bed by | 
rheumatism, and was unable to attend to my 
duties, which were to take charge of a depart- 
ment in the machine shop, and was likely to lose 
my situation through my absence. After two 
months’ illness I was advised by a friend to try 
your Elixir. Ididso. It relieved me after the 
first application. I was able the next day to get 
out, and have never lost a day’s work since, and 
am now entirely well. I owe it all to your 
Elixir. Yours truly, 

H. E. Decatur, 13% Diller St. 








| “Poncee 608" 


C. rset, made from the « atural 
silk. They combine extremes 
of lightness, ease and durabil- 
ity. Tney have super-flexib'e 
front steels; marvel of elastic- 
ity and comfort! “What shall 
we cali for” do you ask? Call 
for ‘608 Pongee.” 


Koyal Youwestev 


Style, number and trade mark 
inside. Take no other. 


Sold Everywhere, Fit Everybody, 








Mrs. Rosa Smith Eigenmann, of San 
Francisco, recently read a paper on ‘‘Wom- 
en in Science” before the Pacific Coast 
Women's Press Association, which is high- 
ly commended. 





Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has received for 
school, shopping and travelling wear some very 
strong Chamois gloves. 





GLone Tueatre: “A Four Legged Fortune,” | 


a tale of the turf, will be produced at the Globe 
Theatre next Monday evening, for the first time 
in this city. It is Wilson Barrett’s play, and 
cannot fail to be successful. 





e Hoiuis Street THEATRE: 
tington returns to the Hollis Street Theatre on 
Monday, with that charming opera, ‘Paul 
Jones."" The coming engagement will be the 
last in Boston, and is for but a single week, Miss 


Huntington sailing for England at an early date. | 
The entire company, scenic effects and properties 


of the opera will be the same as when here in 
the fall. A matinée will be given on Wednesday. 





Tue dish-washing machine advertised in our 
columns this week is an invaluable help and | 
relief in dish-washing, which must be done three | 


times a day in every family. This machine is 
easily worked. It does not break or chip the 
dishes. It saves much time and dispenses 
almost wholly with dish-towels. Women who 
have used it say itis worth as much to the fam- 
ily as the sewing machine. I have seen the 
machine at work where the dishes in a family of 
twelve persons were washed in fifteen minutes, 
and left clean and dry and ready for the table 
with only the very smallest use or need of a 
dish-towel. I recommend it most heartily, 


| because I care a great deal for the overworked 


women to whom it will be a saving of time and 


strength ata point where such saving has long | 


been needed. Lucy SToNnE. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club — Monday, 
April 27, 3.30 P. M., Edward W. Emerson, “The 


Relation of Animal Structure to Art.’ 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. 
46 Myrtle Street 





After April 1st, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlington. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 
week. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Maas. 





Sunday Meeting for Women.— Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
April 26, at 3 P.M. Speaker, Rev. Elizabeth M. 
Bruce. Subject, ‘ Lost and Found.” All women 
invited. 





All kinds of manuscripts revised, corrected, 
paragraphed, punctuated, and typewritten at the 
rate of six cents a hundred words. Prepared manu- 
script typewritten at four cents a hundred words. 
Ministers’ Sermons a specialty. Correct work guar- 
anteed. Address, RKVISER, Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 


Springer B 


Miss Agnes Hun- | 


Apply at | 


ARE SHOWING ONE OF 


LADIES’ MISSES 





| ee OV rts = : 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
= | ———- 
Chicago, Ji. 


—— 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, «zné 
For sale by all deal@ . in F.of 


PUTNAM NAIL Cc. 


THE 
STEVENS 





| 
| 














Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. 
for circular. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp. 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 








Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 


accommodations at low rates in a private family | 
L y 


on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov’t Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Send | 








bones off with Elixir. 


CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEE 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo, 


shoe Nails, 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


DISH 





OF 








Fa ” 





Providence, R. 1. 
c 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at aq 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


cannot split, sliver or break. 


Samples sent free by mail. 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The only one that 


is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices, also $1,000 in Gold 
offer sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE CO,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED 














TUTTLE'S ELIXIR! 


THE GREAT CURE 


$1) reward if not cured, for every ca-e of colic, contracted 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
nd knotted 








cords, curbs, splint, shoe-boils when first started, and callous al. kinds, 
Never falls t. relieve spavins, ringtone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s FAM- 
[LY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhea. Sample bot- 
lle free to any address, with three two-cent staups. Send for circular. 
BRISTOL, CONN,, Fet. 1), 1391, 
Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE, Est... Dear Sir: -I have used your Elixir in my barn 
fora year. The tiest th ng L used it for was a curb, and it took it off clean 
as a whistle, aud did not take off the hair. [have been using it on my horse 
on the hip for a sprain, and it has to all appearances cured tim. He bas 
reen lume for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw him 
you said it was in te muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed 
ami the trouble has gone. I drove him yesterday and to-day, and | ioes 
not show any lameness. It is the most wonderful iniment | ever saw. 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come. 
It was in our local papers about the horse being cured, and a great many 
= have been to me to know where they can get it. I tell at my barn they will 
always tind it as long as Tam around. One of my neighbors bought a colt 
that had four ringbones. The owner had tried blistering and + verything 
he could think of, and sold to this man. He has taken the whole four ring- 


Yours truly, » SESSIONS, JR., Luck Box, 5's. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 





The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th Street, 


TBREE 


| 
| 


DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 
Permanent and transient board at reasonable prices. 

Location central] to largest retail stores and places 
| of amusement. Address 


MRS. E. NORTON. 











For the Relief and Cure of 


| 

| KEENIGS tre Soapiing, Bila, 
LIVER Fries oy indy can take hens, 
Pl LLS _— P35 Cente a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA SEBYE TONIC ana 
JOSEPH. T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 

liable BRAIN AND 
| 504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
| 


aii renee nee pacinenteeenialesiians 
| C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 


rothers 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENTS 


"and CHILDREN'S 
GARMENTS 


To be seen anywhere in the United States. 
Prices Very Reasonable for the High Quality of Goods. 
500 WASHINGTON 8T., cor. BEDFORD S8T., BOSTON. 


This establishment is universally acknowledged as the 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


“0 for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 


T ? or have you rea 
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